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ABSTRACT 

' The factors that influence students' educational 
aspirations a*re of critical importance to both teachers and policy 
makers. To determine how grade eight students in Toronto make the 
decision whether or not to attend college, 120 inner-city eighth 
graders and, some of their parents, teachers and principals were 
'interviewed. In- the second stage'of. the study 3,969 eighth grade 
students were surveyed, and in the third stage 231 students were 
involved 'i» indepth interviews. The most . important finding o^ the 
study was that* eighth grade students, as a whole, value education 
second only to health and family. Over half (58%) were consideriag 
college. Students who felt they had the ability and planned to go to' 
college were more likely to come from a higher socioeconomic level. 
Parents and teachers were listed .as^ having the most influence on 
their plans. Money was not found to* be a deciding factor in the 
decision to attend college; most students did not have information 
about college cost^s or fam^ily in6ome,;.A series of 51 tables presents 
the findings of the surveys in detail. In addition, the appendices 
contain a list of schools in the study, tables showing students' 
country of birth, sample letters and consent forms for parents, 
interview and survey questions, teacher rating forms and information 
on students in nontradi tional courses. (JAC) 
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. INTRODUCTION 



The Toronto Board of Education first requested a study 
of students* post -secondary plans in 1975 when it approved 



^he following motion: 



\ 



That the Toronto Board of Education initiate 
a research project to update the Every 
Student Survey of 1970. ' 

That it include a study on the formation of 
educational future post secondary 
expectations amongst intermediate (7/8, 9, 
10) students and their families. 

That the following variables be considered: 

1) Existence of tuition fees. 

2) Nature of support scheme. 

3) Socio-economic background. 

4) Sex. 

^ Cultural deterfninants* } 

6) ' Access to informati*on about post 

secondary education. 

7) ' Expectations o^ family , school, student. 

8 ) Ac^ademic'' determinants . 

9) Peer group determinants. 
10)- Demograp'hic determinants. 

That a, copy of the research design, be tabled 
at the School Programs Committee, tlie design 
to include binlget implications and further 
recommendsiftions as to ^.Iternate methods of- 
funding thfe stu.dy -before the research project 
proceed?.^ 

(Minutes , of the Board, ^ 
February 13, 1975, p. 89) 



On April 3, 1975, the Board accepted a „ recommendation f 
the School Programs Committer ' 



(c) That the Board initiate, subject to 
budget considerations, a review ot the ' 
literature on post secondary expectations and 
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accessibility. The object of this study is 
primarily to prepare recommendations designed 
to improve Toronto student accessibility to 
post secondary education, and that an amount 
of $6,006.00 be included in the Budget 
estimates for this purpose. 

^ ^ (Minutes of the ^ Board, pp. 188-9) 



The resultant literature review entitled Educational 
Aspirations, What Matters? (Deosa^an, 1975) attempted to 
identify: (1) what is ki^own about post secondary expectations and 
accessibiUty, (2) what is not^known, and (3) how and where it is 
possible to embark on solutions or further - investigation. 

In the summary of that report (pp.71 - 82), Deosaran stated 
that "social class and sex are two variables prominently related 
to both students' post secondary educational aspirations and their 
actual enrolment" and that "language, ethnicity, location of 
residence, ability, family size, birth order, information access, 
type of high school and program, personality traits and tlie role 
of significant others" are other specific factors which are also 
related. He then wrote: - 

In large measure then, to say tljat any one of 
the above variables sufficiently explains 
students educational aspirations is indeed a 
half-truth. Instead, one of our soundest 
conclusions is that these variables interact 
to such an extent that no single one can; by 
itself, give an adequate explang.tion. of the 
formation or presence of students ' post . 
secondary educational aspirations. 

'Concerning what is not known about post secondary ^ 
aspirations, Deosaran noted that "research is- somewhat lacking ;Ln 
the ways whereby students' educational aspirations are foriped." 
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He elaborated' as follows: 



We* do n9t, for' instance, have a' systematic 
understanding of -what types of values or 
subtle reinforcement students derive from 
their parents towards ' the formation of . 
educational aspirations. We can, hojvever, 
anticipate relationships between 'a student's 
educational aspirations and extrapolate, for 
example, from the presence* of other - ^ 

university-educated members .within his/her 
^ family. But as to the way in which students' 
aspirations become limited or enhanced by 
family values,* we are left in some doubt. 

When and how students' educational 
aspirations are influeaced by either 
financial resour.ces oi" indigenous value 
orientations remains of critical importance 
to both^ teachers and policy-mak^ers. It is, 
unfortunately , fc a question so far unresolved 
in the researon literature within Canada at 
least. ' i - 

Basically, two major questions arise^ in terms 
of social class and -accessibi lity : \ , 

(1) Why are more able and willing^ students 

, not attending university? ~ ^ 

(2) Why are more able students not- willing to 
attend university"? 

- - w • , 

Several years after the literature review was completed., on 
August 31, 1981, the School Program^ Committee passed .the 
following motion: 

« 

Tha* the Director of Education be asked to ^ • 

report on the feasibility of a research study 
.to examine the aspirations of Toronto 
secondary school students to post secondary 
education. 

(Minutes of the Board, 
* September 3, 198'l , 
' p. 751) 
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On Septemb6(rh7, 1981, the Chairmaji of the Toronto Board of 
Education met With Ms. Teri Hiiborn, Special Projects Staff Person 
to the Education Commission of the .Students ' Administrative 
Council (SAC) /of the Univei^sity of Toronto, Professor Michal 
Bodemann of the Sociology Department 'of the University of Torc^nto, 
and the Chief Educational Research Office^ and "the Research 
Associate of the Toronto Board of Education to discuss the 
feasibility of a co-operative research study- on accessibility to 
post secondary seducation. A number of researc^strategies ^nd 
schemes for co-operation were proposed frpm which evolved a plan 
which was presented to the School Programs Comi^ttee. The Toronto 
Board then recommended: 



(1) That the Research Department be 
authorized to co-operate with Professor 
Bodemann and the Students' Administrative 
Council (SAC) of the University of Toronto in 
^he research study ; and 

^(2) That funds in the amount' of $3,000 be' 
approved from General Contingency foW'1981 
and- that $7,000 be included in the 1982 
budget for this research study. - 



(Minutes o^ the Board 
October 14,. 1981, p. 831) 



^ ■ 
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PROCEDURES 
Data_Col lection 

JDat'a were ,col leoted ' in three stages. 
-The>.irst Stage 

The first stage was exploratory in nature and was 
primarily managed by .Prof essor Bodemann of the University of 
Toronto who made the study part of his third-year field practice 
course entitled^ Applied Sociology. He asked ten of his s,tudents 
to participate; they agreed and worked on the project in pairs. 

The purpose of this first stage was to develop a 
synthesis and some tentative hypotheses on how grade eight 
students make the decision whether* or 'not to go to university and 
how they consider other post secondary options. These 
suppositions were then to be used in the development of the third 
stage of the study and in the composition of the. final report. 

V The university students began their work during October 

of 1981 -and first set about deciding how many and which of 37 
Toronto senior and" .composite elementary schools they would 
approach , for the purpose of selecting a strategic sample of ^ ^ . 
approximately 120 grade eight students. Their aim was to select 
Schools which were representative of the different socio-economic 
areas of the city and which enrolled students from the major 
cUltural/ethnic groups. -The Toi;ontQ Board Research Department 
assisted by providing data from the Inner-City Criteria^ Review 
(Bates & Rut ledge, 1981) and The Grade Nine Student ' 

. '- 

: 

10 
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Survey: Fall 1980 (Wright & Dhanota, 1981). The inner-city data 

• are produced under pe supefvision of the Co-9rdinator of 

Inner-City Prograns and classi^fy elementary schools in 'Toronto as 

inner-city or non-inner-city according, to the cultural] 

soGio-economic composition of the school population and accbrdj^ng 

to s.tudent data on the variables nobi lity , single -pa?ents , 

cultural origins, income, both parelits working, and" housing. The 

inner-city schools are further classified into three' categol-ies. 

according to their degree of inner-citiness. A complete listing 

of elementary schools by inner-city categories is found in 

Appendix A. (Class I- schools have the highest degree of. 

inner-cvftiness. ) The grade nine survey data are produced under 

the direction ofthe-Chief Educational Research Officer and'^-^, 

include student's level of study, birth place, mother tongue, 

. .. ■ 

family structure, parents' or guardians' occupations, language 

fluency, race and colour. The places of birth of the 1980 grade' 

nine students as recorded-^by the survey (see Appendix B) were 

I 

organized according to their previous elementary ,sch.ools with the 
help of the Toronrto Board Computer Services Department to provide- 
a rough estimate of the cultural'/ethnic makeup of'each elementary 
feeder school. - ' ' 

Using the To'ronto Board data, then, the university students, 
selected ten schools with inner-city ratings "^nd approximate 
cultural/ethdic compositions as :^ollows: - 
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School A ' 
— ' I 

Non-i^nner-city 

Born in Canada - 91% 

Born in U.S.A. ^ - 3% 

Born in Europe - 3% 

Other % - 3% ' 

School B 

Non-inner-city 

Born in Canada - 91% 

Born in Europe - ^ 5% 

^Botn in U.S.A. - 2%' 

Other . . ' - 2% 

School C 

Non-inner-city 

Born in Canada - 82% 

Born in U.S.A. - 9% 

Born in Europe - 6% ■ 

Other ' - 3% 

School D [ 

Inner-city (Class III) 

Born in Canada - 85% 

Born in Europe 6% 

Born in Caribbean - 6% 

Born in U.S.A. - 2% 

Other ^ ^ ' - 1% 

School E 

Inner-city (Glass III) 

Born in Canada - 66% 

Born in Jiurope - 17%, 

Born in Far East , - 6% 

Born in Caribbean - 6% 

Born in South America - 3% 

Born in South Asia - 1% 

Other ^ . - - 1% 

School F 

Inner-city (Class II) 

Information on place of birth ujiavailable- 




School G , ' • 

Inner-city (Class II) 

* * « * ' 

Born in Qanada - 49% - ^ 

Born in Europe'' * . - 37% 

Bom in South America - 4% 

Born in South East Asia - 4% 

Born in Africa - • 2% 

^ Other ; - 4%. ' . • 

School ^ . 

Inner-'City (Class II) 

Borq in Canada < - 47% 

Born Xn Cai:ibbean - 15% 

Born in South America - 15% 

Born in Europe - 9% 

Born in Far East' - 4% 

Bo'rnxin South Asia - 4% 

^orfa in Middle East - 2% 
Other r * - 4% 

School I 

Inner-city (Class I) 

Information on place of l?irth incompiete- 



School 3 






Inner-city (Class 


I) 




Born in Canada 


/ 


'70% 


BorD: in Europe 




12% 


Born in Caribbean 




6% 


Born in Far East 


• 


•5% 


Born in South Asia 




3% 


Born in South East 


■Asia 


2% 


Borp in Africa 




2% 



The sociblogy students were assigned the schools so that as 
far as possible each pair of stud'ents had two contrasting schools 
from wliich to sample grade eight students. The Research 
Department apprised the ten principals^of the study and the 
sociology students then contacted them. With the help of the 
principals and other -members^f the school staffs, the university 
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students sampled approximately 400 grade eight students of both 
sexes, various cultural/ethnrc backgrounds and differing acadfemic 
abilities and then sent letters home to the parents/guardians 
descrj.bing the projet3t and requesting permission to interview them 
and their children. A sample of t,he letter and consent form in 
English is shown in Appendix C; these were also sent out in 
Portuguese, Italian, Chinese, Greek, Spanish, French, Vietnamese, 
Polish and Panjabi. They received responses in the affirmative 
for 160 students from which they sdlectedM20. 

For four months - December of 1981 through March of 1982 - 
the university students observed in tUe classrooms of these 120 
grade eight students, interviewed them and some of their 
parents/guardians and took some of them on tours of the University 
of Toronto* A few of fheir teachers and principals were also 
interviewed.. The classroom observations were done to. develop ' 
ideas about t^ie organization and atmosphere of the various 
educational environments and to note teacher-student interactions. 
The interviews with the students were - Conducted on a f acB-to-f ace 
basis in their schools, lasted approximately- 45 minutes and were 
of an informal, qonversat ioQal nature which followed a guideline 
of questions drawn up by the /sociology students as a class 
beforehand (see -Appendix D). "The parents/guardians were also 
interviewed ijiformally for approximately 45 minutes but in their 
homes; they -were questioned particularly. with respect to the 
^ importance they placed on education for their children. 

The Second Stage 

\ ', ' ^ 

During Februarj? of , 1982 , a short survey questionnaire , a copy 
of which is given in. Appendix E, was devised by the Research 



Associate and Research Assistant of the Toronto Board and sent to 
every grade eight student. The ^purposes, of administering the 
questionnaire were (1) to gather exhaustive data on a number of 
background variables such as sex, SES, country of birth, first 
,language(s), cultural/ethnic group and academic ability; (2) to 
aeter^ne at which level and in which secondary school- the student 
planned to take grade nine; (3) to discover the relative 
importance the student places on education in his/he.^ life when , 
balanced against job, money, pleasure, family, love, happiness, 
freedom and bealth; (4) to find out whether the .student feels 
he/she has the ability to complete university; and (S) to see if 
the student plans to go to university. . • " , 

Numerous cross-tabulations and sea lings were performed oh 
these data (see • subsequent section on data analysis) . to ferret out 
relationships which were then used to select a sample of students 
for ^he third stage of the study and to support or enhance the 
findings of the first and third stages. 

Of the 4,663 grade eight studej^s identified by the Computer., 
Services Department, 3,969 (85%) returned answered questionnaires". 
The remaining 15% of the students were absent, had transferred or 
were found to be special education students not ready to leave the 
eleaentary system. 

The Third Stage ' ' • 

The third stage of the study was conducted during April, May 

and June of 1982 and. involved in-de|)th structured interviews with 

231 grade eighth students . 

The interview schedule is shown in Appendix F; it was put 

together by the Research Associate, Research Assistant and two of 
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the sociology s-tudents and incorporated niany ideas synthesized by 

the sociology students during the first stage and- also suggested 

by the Guidance Department of the Toronto Board. The interviews 

> 

required approximately 30 minutes to complete and were conducted 
in the schools, on a face-to-face basis, by the same two sociology 
students » 

One of the first questions on^ the interview schedule was: 



Think about the way§ you make post secoqdary 
plans. Think about all the people you talk 
to, all "the things you experience and all the 
materials you read, etc- Some of these ways 
are written on tUis card. What are the four 
'most important ways you have made such plans? 
Tell me the most important first. , 

Friends " . ^ - 

Parent (s ) /Guardian (s). ' - 

Guidance Qbunsellors 
Guidance Materials 
Brothers/Sisters 
Principal 
Teache.r(s) 
Cultural Activities- 
Male/Female Roles 
Money \v ^ 
Marks /Ability ^ {\ 

Media 

Personal .Hobbies /Interests 



Upon answering this question , the s-tudents were then asked 
several detailed questions related to. each of the thirteen areas 
jof influence. The interview then alosed'with a few general 
knowledge questions about high school and post secondary options 
(see Part 0 of -the Interview Schedule). 

The 231 grade eight students who were interviewed for this 
third stage were identified by first cross-tabulating the answers 
the entire grade eight population gave to questions 3 and 4 on tht 
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survey questionnaire administered fqr stage two. The tjuest'i 
were : 

3. Do you think you have the ability to 
complete university? 

, . Y^es, definitely 

' , Yes, ^probably 

Not sure either way 
Probably not ' 

No . ^ 

4- Do you plan to go .to university? • ^ 

tes, definitely 
Yes, probably 
Not sure either way/ 
. ' Probably 'not 

- No ■ , ^ " 

. ' Three groups were then idejitified: 

Group A - 2^04^ students (51.5%) . - _ ^ . 

- Those who felt they definitely- or 
probably had. the ability to . 

•complete university and^whq ' > • 

definitely or probably planned to 
go to university. 
Group B - 114 studehts (2.9%) ^ ^J^ 

- Those^who felt they definitely or 
probably had the ability to 
complete university and who 

f 

definitely or probably did not plan 
to %p to university. 
Group C - 431- students (l0-.9%) 

- Those who felt they' definitely or 
. , ^ ^probabiy did not have the ability 
^ to* complete university and who 

definitely or probably did not plan 
to go to university* 
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These, three groups accounted for 65.3% the .grade ^e±ght 
population- Most of the remaining students were unsui'e of their 
plans and/or unsure of their ability (see Table/^7)-^ 

The 10 schools which were involved in the first stage were 
not included in this stage; therefore, the remaining 27 schools 
enrolled the following numbers* of students in the three groups: 
l^i^P^P A - '1,238 

Group B - ^0 • ■ 

Group C - 314 
The i^estigators then decided to sample approximately 200 
students from each of Groups* A and C and include all of Group B. 

■ ■ - J ^ ' /. 

After random sampling, the numbers' were: ^ . '* 

/ r 

Grolip A r 198 • ^ 

- — ^ ^ — _ ^ — — -— 



Group B - 80 
Group C - 204 



482 - Total " 



^ Letters and consent forms (see Appendix G) translated into " 
several languages werQ sent to/the parents/guardians of thfese 482 
students and positive responses were receivejd from 50.4%. In 
order 'to make sure that the students had understood questions 3 
and 4 and-^ere therefore properly classified in Groups A, B, or C, 
the interviewers double checked with the students at the beginning 
of the, in-depth interview*. . As a result, 4 students were found not 



to belong to any of the three groups, and were, not interviewed. 
Finally, 2 students could not be interviewed because they moved 
out of the city, and 6 could not be interviewed because they were 




' continually absent from gchool . 
♦ ♦ 

were fin^Llly interviewed were: 
Group A 114 

^ Group'B"^^ 37 . ^ 

Group c"^- 80 ' , ' . - • 

231 -.Total 

The background^ characteristics of these three groups are 
described later. ^ 
; . Toward the end of the in-depth interviewing, the 
Investigators became concerned thafPtlie studeifts might be' 
overestimating or underestimating their ability to complete 

t ■ ■ - " ' . 

• university. A letter 9.nd form- (see Appendix- H) \were thus sent to ' 
the schools asking the principals or other members of,^the staff to 



rate the students' ability to complete university^- The form read:., 



Rate the following students on theiT academic 
ability to complete' university . - 

. Yesr-definitely 

* Yes, /-probably 

Not sure either waLy ' - - ^ 
Proljfkbly not - fV* 

No i . ' 



y^-^tdi Analysis 



\ 



ERIC 



The data were analysed separately and (lif f er'efitly for each 
stage of the study and the findings then pulled together to write 
this ireport. Most of the statistical analyses ^ere done using 
Version H of the Statistical Package for the' Social Sciences 
(SPSS) (1979). . ■ 

The .First Stage ' ' 

' ^ u . - ^ ■ 

Each of the five pairs of sociology students wrote a paper 
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giving a full account of the intei^j^iewing and observation which 
they had done* The papers .contained several casQ studies, some 
Statistics, discussions, cpnclusions recon^endations and 
suggestions for the third stage of: the study. The' students 
obtained course credits for this work in Professor Bodemann's 
^ f!^eld pi^actite. course entitled Applied Sociology. 

I • \ 

The. two sociology students who woi^ced ai^ the third srage of 
the study then organized ' the five papers into a summary paper for 
which they received^ a course credit in Professor .Bodemann's 
' independent study Qourse in spciology, 
, The Second Stage '. ' 

. The open-ended questions on the survey ^questionnaire were 
hand co'ded by four research clerks using^ code books designed by 



the investigators. . . , - 

The occupations of the main wage-earners in the students' 
homes ^ere categorized according to siinplif ied^ver'siohs of the 
Blishen Sc^le (1976 and 1978) for socio-economic^^atus-. Thege. 
scales rank, by education and income, over 300 occupations for 
males *and females drawn from th^ 1971 Canadian Census. As was 
done, in the Grade Nine Stud^ A Survey: Fall 1980 . (Wright and* 
Dhanota, 1981), the Blishen socio-economic categories were 
"^coriaased to six categoriei^ for presentation in^his report. 
^ ^ ^Frequency counts, in inost cases cmfverted to percentages and 

presented i*?i tables, were used to 'present the results of the 
Slirvey . In some instajices, cross-ta,bulations were used to look at 
the da-ta from two or more questions in more , detail . 

The purposfe of question ^10 on the survey questionnaire was 
to examine the relatl^ve worth various subgroups of the students 
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attach to education -when' balanced against familj^, love, health, 
happiness, freedom, job, money and pleasure. The development of 
this scale fs described in Larter and Easou (1978). The method 
used for analyzing these data was a scaling technique for rapk 
order .^proportions; the tables of relative proportions were^ . 
analyzed using, a computer program written by S. .Nishisato (1972). 
' The Third Stage 

The open-ended questions on the interview' questionnaire were 
hand coded by the two sociology students who did th« interviewing 
for this, stage of the study. " * ; ' 

Frequency counts, in most cases converted to percentages and 
presented ^n tables, were used to present the results of the 
iAterviews.. * In some instances, cross-tabulatio&s were us,ed to 
fook at the data ft^om two or' more questions in mQ;re detail. ^ In 
cases where data comprised paired observations . on two nominal ^ 
vdjTiables and a test was needed to determine- whether the variables 
were independent of each other or associated, contingency tables 
were constructed and chi-squaj>CL tests of independence with 
df= (R-1) (C-1) were used. ^For the chi-square tests, the 
significance criterion was a chance pr6bability less than or -equal 
to ..05. 

» 

Limitations of the Design 

« 

There are three major limitations of the (Jesign for this 
study. First, the observatiops and conclusions of each pair of 
sociology students are based on only, two schools and are 'therefore 
not necessarily true for the entire school system. Secondly, 
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while random samples, of Groups A, a and'c students were originally 
identified to be interviewed in depth, the par.ents of all those 
did not conient; therefore, the sTamples were no longer strictly ^ 
random - this precludes generalization of the results to all grade 
eight students • thirdly, many of the .findings are- based on • 

student self-reported data which for variables suGh as 
cultural/ethnic groups and socio-economiq, status meang a special 
'limitation. Of the'total 37 schools, 'Stage* One inyolved 10 
schools; Stage TwQ, all, schools; and Stage Three, 27 schools. * 
' • • ^ . . . 

, r 

^ ' FINDINGS . * . .- •• 

Sonie Background Characteristics of All Grade Eight Students 

, j;he chg^racteristics described in this section were 
collected through the survey questionnaire ^yhich, was completed by 
3,969 grade eight students. 

Sex • ' ' 

. The students were almost evenly divided by sex; 50.6% were 
male. , * 

Country of ^ Birth \ ^ . / 

Table 1 shows^ that the majority (69.5%) of the grade eight 
students were born in Canada- The ne2;t ^o\xv most frequently 
named countries^ were Portugal, Jaftiai^a, liong Kong and Vietnam, 
Cultural/Ethnic Group , ' 

w ' 

The students were asked .to describe th'e cultural/ethnic , 
'groups to wbich they belong. Their verbatim responses are given^ 
in Table 2. The eight largest' groups are Canadian, Chinese, 
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Country of Birth 



I 



TABLE 1 
COUNTRY OF BIRTH 



Percentage 
oi Studeats 
CN = 3969) 



Canada 


69.5% 


Portugal 


.4 .•6% \ 


Jamaica ' 




Hong Kong v.,.^^ 


2.2% 


Vietnam > . 


. 2.2% - 


United Kingdom 


1.8% 


United States 


1.5% 


Guyana ' 


1.5% 


India 


.1.3% " 


^Greece 


i 1.2% 


Xhina - ' . ' 


1.1% 


Trinidad 


• ; 0.9% 


Ecuador ^ ■ 


0.8% 


Yugoslavia 


0.5% 


Korea 


0.5% 


yther .. 


6.7% 



r 



id 
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CULTURAL/DTHNIC GROUP 



\ 



Cultural/Etbnic 
Gr6up* 



Number of : 
Students 
(Total = 3969) 



Percentage of 
r Students 



Canadian 


642 




16; 2%' 


Chinese 


429 




10.8% 


Greek 


312 




"7.9^ 


Portuguese p 


' 286 




7.2% 


English , * 


285 




7.2% 


Italian . , 


218 




5.5% 


West Indian 


180 




4.5% 


Jewish 


' 157 . ' . 




4.0%^ 


WASP : 


99 




2.5% 


P T p n r» h 






i . 6 fa 


Ukrainian 


60 




1.5% ■ 


German 


59 




1.5% 


East Indian 


57 


y 


1.4% 


^Scottish 


• 55 - 




1.4% ■ 


l^olish ' ' . ^ 


. 48 




1.2% 


Spanish 


■ 39 




1.0% 


^erbian/Croatiah 


38 




1.0% 


Native Indian 


37 




0.9% 


Guyanese. 


36 


> 


0.9% 


Irish , 


" 33 




0.8% 


Black \ 


26 




0.7% 


Japanese \ 


21 




0.5% 


Vietnamese 


20 




0.5% 


British \ * - - 


20 




0.5% 


Korean \ 


19 




0.5% 


Various religions 


160 




4.0% 


No respoase/not sure 


331 




8.3% 


Other \ 


211 




5.3% 



♦These are the\ students ' -►verbatim responses. 



Greek. Portuguese, English, Italian-, West Indian 'and Jewish^ 
Country of Bi r.th by Cultural /Ethnic Grou<p 

" — ' — J ■ ' x> ' 

Table 3 indicates the percentage of students fi^om various - 

cultural/ethnic groups who^^re born in Canada. The Chinese, " * - 

i^ortuguese, Blacks> West Indians, Spanish, East Indians, . Koreans' 

Guyanese and Vietnamese are least- likely to have been born in 

Canada or, in other words, are the groups^ which have t*he larg^$t 

percentages of recent immigrants. ""More detailed data on^.the • 

country of birth for various cultural/ethnic groups Ewe provided 

in Appendix I and highlight some interesting trends: 

(1') The Chinese students were born in more 

countries than any other group. " , 

(2) 15.2% of the Chinese were born_ 
in Vietnam. 

(3) «Most of the Jewish were born in - . . 

Canada and the United States. i 

,(4) 15.9%' of the East Indians were born 
in the United Kingdom.' 

(5^ None of the Spanish were born in Spain, 
while 51.3% were born in Ecuador. 

(6) .None of ' the Vietname'sQ^ were born 

in Canada. \ . * / 



(7) 26 ''students referred to their 
cultural/ethnic group" as Black-; 
46.2% of th.em were born in Jamaica. 



first Language(s) • • * . 

The students were asked, "What language<s) did you learn to 
speak first?" Their most frequent responses are given in Table 
4. The reader may be interested in comparing these flata with 
those In Table 2 which give cultural/ethnic grdups« and* noting ^the 
many similarities. . ^ 
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TABLE 3 

CANADIAN BORN STUDENTS ACCORDING TO 
CULTURAL /ETHNIC GROUP". p 



Cultural/Ethnic ■ " Percentage Born 

G*roup* . ■ . • 'in Canada 



' Native Indian 


100.0% 


Canacjian ' • 


96 . 6% 


Ukrainian ^ 


93.3% 


Scottish 


92.7% 


French 


91 .2% 


English 


89.5% 


Italian 


89.0% 


WASP ' « 


^ '87.9% 


Polish ' . • ■ 


87.5% 


German 


86.4% 


Irish 


84.9% 


Jewish • . _ 


83.4% 


Greek - . 


' 82.7% 


Japanese, . 


81.0% 


British • ■ ' • . . 


75.0% 


Serbian /Croatian 


' - 71.1% 


Chinese 


■ 41.3% 


.Portuguese • 


38.5% 


Black 


34.6% 


West Indian 


15.6% 


Spanish • ' ' 


. 15.4% 


liast • Indian 


7.0% 


Korean * ' 


5.3% 


Guyanese 


2.8% 


Vietnamese 

y ' ' 


q.0% 


♦ See Table 2 for absolute nrumb'ters of 


students 


in each cultural /ethnic group. • 


• 



- < 
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TABLE 4 
FIRST LANGUAGE(S) 



f^^®* * V ' Percentage 

Language(s) ^ , of Students 

(N = 3969) 



iingldsh^only s 54,9% 

Chinese Languages ^ - ^ 9.7% 

Portuguese ^ . 7!5% 

Greek/Macedonian - 7.5% 

Italian 4.5% 

English/French 3*0% 

Spanish . 1.7% 

East Indian Languages 1 4% 

folish . ^ l!2% ^ 

Vietnamese - ' • 1.1% - 

German . * , 1 ! 1% 

Serbo-CroaMan 1 ! 1% * 

Ukrainian . ' ^ 0^9% 

l^tois y 0.6% 

French only "'^'""^ 0.6% 

Korean . ^ \ 0.5% ' 



Several other ' languages were also named, but each 
accounted for less than 0.5% of the students. 



Socio-Economio Statug^ 

,Tlie jobs or occupations of th^ main wage-earners in the 
studen'ts' homes were classified into six categoi^-es according to 
the method used by Wright and Dhanota (I'SSl). Then, to keep the 
inform.ation in as simple a form, as possible, the six categories 
were reduced to three levels of SES as follows (N =3,969): 
'Levels 2 & 3 - Low SES ' " 48.7% 

Level 4 - Medium SES ' -=^18.1% 

Levels 5 & 6 - High. SES - 22.0% 

No information . ' - ^8.2% 

Level 1 (Unemployed , homem^-ker , 
student, pensioner, 
retired) - 3.0% 

Socio-Economic Status by Cultural /Ethnic <<roup • 

Table 5 gives the percentage of students in the main 
cultural/ethnic groups classified as low SES. Over 50% of the 
Portuguese, Greeks, Italians, Spanish, Guyanese, Chinfese, W.est 
■ Indians, East Indians and Polish were rated low; Only 5.7.%.qf 
%he Jewish were categorized as such. 
Special Education Classes 

According to Toronto Board computer class lists, 9.1% of 
the 3,969 students were taking special education classes. 
However, this figure is an underestimation due to the methods 
used to compile class lists — while all students in 
self-contained special education classes are coded as being in 
special education classes, some of those in withdrawal special 
education classes are Qoded as only being in regular classes. I 
spite of this limitation, the investigators decided to report 
figures o£ special "education, sincej. as will be seen later, they 
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TABLE 5 ' 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS CULTURAL/ETHNIC GROUP 



Cultural/Ethnic 
Group * 



Percentage of Students 
Classified as Low SES 
(N = 3969) 



Portuguese 
Greek 
Italian 
Spanish 
Guyanese 
Chinese 
^test Indian 
Indian 
-Po\ish 
French 
Black 

Native Indian 

Vietnamese 

Serbian/Croatian 

Ukrainian 

Scottish 

Canadian 

English 

J apanese 

WASif 

Korean 

German 

British* 

Irish 

J ewish ^ 



oo 




i *± 


TL 
• ilo 


{ U 


0<L 

. 






bo 


.7* 




. 0>b 


. bo 


'id 
. 0>b 


56 


. 0* 


*52 


.1% 


47 


.3% 


46 


.2% 


45 


.5% 


45. 


.0% 


44 


7% 


40. 


0% 


40. 


0% 


34. 


7% 


34. 


0% 


33. 


3? 


26. 


3% 


26. 


3% 


25. 


4% 


25. 


0% 


24. 


2% 


5. 


7% 



* See Table 2 for absolute numbers of students 
in each cultural/ethnic group. 



illustrate some important trends. 
Special Education by Sex 

A higher percentage of boys (11.5%) were in special 
education classes than girls (6.7%). (As discussed above, these 
figures are underestimations. ) ^. 
Special Education by Socio-Economic Status 

The percentages of students in special education classes 

also vary according to, SES. The higher a student rates on SES , 

the less likely he/she is to be in a special education class. 

The figures ^^underestimations) for the 3,969 grade eight students 

are: ' ' ^ . 

Low SES - 11.5% in spebial education 
Medium SES - 6.5% in special .education 
High SES r 3.1% in special education 

Special Education by Cultural/Ethnic Group 

The percentages of students of the main cJultural/ethnic 
groups who were in special education -classes are given in Table 
6. The Blacks and West Indians are the two^ groups with the 
largest percentages. (Again, the figures are underestimations.) 
While examining thes.e figures, the reader should keep in mind 
that the Toronto Board refrains from placing new immigrant 
children directly into special education classes. 
. The Importance of Education 

Figure 1 shows that, the grade eight students rank education 
as third most important in their lives when balanced against 
family, health, happiness, love, freedom, job, money and 
pleasure. Family and health were ranked higher than education. 
The importance of Education by Sex ^ 

Figures 2 and 3 show the importance of^ education for boys 



TABLE 6 

SPECIAL EDUCATION S.TUDENTS BY CULTURAL /ETHNIC GROUP 



Oultural/Ethnic 
Group * 



Black 

West India* 
British 
•English 
Portuguese 

Serbian/Croatian 
Canadian 
Scottish 
French 

Native Indian 
- East Indian 
Spanish 
Italian 
German 
WASP 
Korean 
Greek 
Chinese 
Irish 
Guyanese 
Ukrainian 
Jewish 
Polish 
Vietnamese 
Japanese 



Percentage of Students 
in 

Special Education 
Classes ** 
(N = 3969) 



34.6% 

18.9% 

15.0% 

13.7% 

13.6% 

13.2% * 

12.8% 

12.7% 

11.0% 

10.8% 

8.8% 

7.7% 

7.3% 

6.8% 

6.1% 

5.3% 

4.2% 

3.0% 

3.6% 

2.8% 

1.7% 

0.6% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 



* See Table 2 for absolute numbers of students 
in each cultural/ethnic group. 

** As discussed in text, these' figures are underestimations. 
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• Ficily (1.32) 
» Heiilth (1.22) 

» Education (1.08)- 



• Fretjdon ( .67) 



• Job ( M) 



• Money ( .27) 



» Pleasure ( .00) , 



TlOBt 1. Tne Irportance of cducntlon for 
all grade elr^it students. 
(H « 3,962) 



• Fanlly 

• Health 



(1.-5) 
(1.33) 



• FaAily (1.20) 



• Health (1>09) 

• Educitioo (1.06) 



• Happln/ss (1.15) 
I (Education (l-U) 
(Love (1.11) 



• Love ( .S6) 

• Happiness ( .80) 



9 Fretdoa 



.66) 



m Fr»edoa ( 



Job 



( .50) 



Money ( .3^) 



Job 



( .38) 



• Money ( .17) 
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• Pleasure ( .00) ■ 



nCURE 2. The iBportwiot of education for 
boyt (n • 2,093). 



, • Pleasure ( .00) 



TICURK 3. tti^i importance of education for 
eirU (« • l,95i»). 
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versus girls The two .configurations are very similar wit% the ' 
. exception that the boys put slightly more emphasis on education' 

over love and happiness than did the girls. 
• ^'he Impor tance of Education by Cultural/Ethnic Group 

^ Figures 4-24 sljow the importance of education for 21 ^ 
cultural/ethnic groups. The remaining groups were not large 
enough tp perform the sca^ling procedure. While the ' ' 

configurations -for these 21 groups are much' alike, some 
interesting differences are evident; 



(1) The majority of the groups placed education 
in third or fourth place with the exceptions 
of the West Indians and Blacks who ranked it 
first; the Chinese, East Indians, Spanish and 
Native Indians who ranked it second; and the 
Jewish, WASPS and Irish who ranked it fifth. 

(2) All groups ranked freedom, job, money and 
pleasure , last with the exceptions of the 
Chinese- and Guyahese who ranked love Instead 

• of freedom low and the Native Indians and 
Blacks who ranked happiness instead of 
freedom low. 

(3) The. majority of the groups placed the most 
importance on family with the exceptions of 
the West Indians and Blacks who chose i 
education and the JevUfsh, French, Germans, 
Ukrainians, Polish, Serbians/Croatians and 
Guyanese who chose health. 

(4) Most groups ranked happiness and love in the ' 
third, ^ fourth or fifth positions with the 
exceptions of the Jewish who put happiness 
higher, the Chinese and Guyanese who put love 
lower, the Native Indians and Blacks who put 
happiness lower, and -the Irish who put love 
higher. 



33. 
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• Ftrdly (1.32) 



• W--n, (1.13) 



• Happiness \ .96) 



• F*aily (1.29) 

• Educatipn (1.22) 

• HeUth (1.18) 



• Htppiness ( .96) 



g Fr«cdoa 
• Love 



• Freedo« ( .58) 

, Jo^ . ( .38) • 

f 

» • Money ( .26) 



• Jo\> ( .51) 

• Money ( .39) 



] 



• Pleasure ( ^00) 



FIGURE !*. The Irsporttnce of 'ei\jcatlon for 
the Canadians (n « 6'*l). 



• Pleasure ( .00) 



FIGURE 5. The Inportance of education for 
the Chinese (M • 1*29). 



Ftaily (l.Si?) 



, Fanily 

• Health (1^36). 



Hetlth (1.^3) 



• Education (1.20) 



• Happiness ( .§9) 

• Love ( .05) 



Love 

Education 



Happiness (1.0^ 



« rrcedoa ( .59) 



Freedon ( .69) 
Jot ( .57) 



• Jot ( .39) 

• Money ( .23) 



Money ( .3>*) 



• Pleasurt ( .00) 



FIGURE 6. Thf iorportanct of education for, 
/tba Greeks (II • 315). 



, , Pl.aaure ( .00) 



FICiUHE 7. The inportsnce of education for 
the Portuguese (« • 265). 
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• Faaily (1.53) 



• F«Bily (1.30) 

• Health (1.23) 

• LoNre (1.03) 



• HtMth (1.33) 



• Sducttian ( 



i.'21) 

i.;9) 



• Fre«don { .72) 



• Happiness ( .^9) 



• Job ( ,5a) 



Xoney ( .33) 



• Job {- .^47) 




• Money ( .221 



• Plcwure ( .00) 



namt $. Tte laporttncc of t due at Ion for 
the Ebelish (S - 28^). 



• Pleasure ( .00)- 



ncu?E 9. Hie Icportiace of education for 
the Itfcllins (H > 2l3). 



• Xducatlon (1.35) 

• Fuiliy .(1.32) 

• Health (l.l6) 

*• Hipplness (l.Ol) 

• Love ( .92) 



Fr«edo> ' ( .69) 
Job ( .60) 



• Health (1.26^^^ 

V ■ 



• Education ( .63) 

• Frtedoa { .77) 



^ 



* «ODty ( .38) 



• Job . ( .27) 

• Monty ( .19) 
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• Pleasurt ( .00) 



ncURE 10. The Isportance of •ducatlon for 
the Vest Indiana , (jf • 180). 



• Tltaaurt ( .00) 



ncUIlE 11. The laportance of education for 
the Jevioh (n 157). 
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(1.18) 



• H«»lth (l.OM 

• Htppmeis (1.03) 

• *Lovc { .92) 



• Ke&Ith 

♦ Ftnily 



• Edacttlbn (1.06) 

• Love- { .96) 



. Educ^tioo ( .71*) 
♦ freedoa ( .73) 



• H^pinest ( ..76) 



Job 



( .17) 



• Fre«doa 

• Job 



( .57) 
( .5M 

{ AO) 



« Money 

• Pleasure ( .CO) 



FIGURE 12. The icportance of education for 
• the WASPS (5 - 99). 



• PletsuX'e ( .00) 



FICUHE 13. The inpcrtance of education for 
the 'Fren\h (M « 90). 



• Fretdoa ( .67) 



/ 



Health (1.2d) 
Family (1.25) 



• Health (1.23) 



• Happiness (1.03) 

• Education (1.00) 

• Love ( .91*) 



• FiRily (1.07) 

• Education (1.02) 



• Love 



Happiness ( 

Lovi ( .82) 



• Honey 

• Job 



Freedoa ( .?3) 
Money t .^l) 



Job 



( .29) 



• Pleasure ( .00) 



FICUBCl**. 'The inportanca of education for 
the Ccntanc {U • 59). 



Pleasure ( .00) 



FTOURE 15. The iRportance of e»luc'ition for 
tJie U):ralnianc (» • 59)- 




36 
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• Fwi*y {l.i»3) 

• Educttioo {;.35) 



• F4aily 



(1^35) 



• Love V .oi; 

* Happiness ( .8o) 



( .81) 



• Health ( .90) 

• Love { .09) 

• Education ( .86) 



• Happiness ( .73) 



• rreedoB 



( .63) 



• Money 



.16) 



Job 
Money 



( .30) 
( .20) 



• Pleasure ( .00) 



FICUSE l6. The impontnce of education- for 
the En&t Indians (K • 57). 



Pleasure ( .00) 



FICUPE 17. The inportanct of education for 
the Scottish (N • 5**). 



• Health ^^(1.70) 

• Faiiily (I.58) 



• Education (1*29) 

• Rappinass (1.20) 



\ 



• Lova ( .^0) 



Job ( .72) 



• Fraedoa ( M) 

• Money ( .39*) 



1^. 



— ^— ^— • Pleasure ( ^00) 

y 

FICUHE 1ft. The in^ortance of education for 
the Polish (H • i»8). 
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• Hec^lth (1.56) 



• Fiaily (1.15) 



• Education (1.00) 

• Happiness ( .95) 



F^nily 1.62) 

Education (l.i*3) 

» Health (1.20) 

► U>ve (1.07) 



( .7a) 



• Freedoa ( .33) 

• Job (^.39) 

• Money J .33) 



• Happiness ( ,82) 



•'Money ( .55') 

•^?eedoa { ill] 



\ 



Pleasure ( .00) 



nCURE 19. The iBTortance of education for 
the Serbiims /Croat i axis (N ■ 3fl). 



\ 



' • ^ea*\ire ( ,00) - "^^""^ 

FIGURE 20. The irtportuice of education for 
the Spd(iish (N « 39). 



• Faally (1.20) 



• Happintta ( .t*7) 



Job ( .21) 



• Mon^y ( '.05) 

• Pleasure ( .00) 



FIOUKE 21, The Inportonccf of edu'-nion for 
the Native Indianc (M ■ 37). 
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• Education (1.33) 
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Ftnlly (i.39) 



^ Treedcft ( .97j 
• Ktcpinesi ( .9?) 



• Love (1.13) 

* iducntion (l.Oi) 



.70) 



Freedom { .73) 



Job ( .W 



• Money - { .30) 



Job ('.JO) 



Pleasure ( .00) 



FIGUT^E 22. The ir.porttnce of education for 
the Gi^anese (N« • 36). 
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nCUPE 2?. The Inportarice of education for 
the Irish (K 33). 
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FIGURE 2U. The Importance of education for 
the Blacks (N » 26). 
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TUe I mportance of "Education by Socio-Economic Status 

Figures 25 f 26 and 27 show tjaat students . from the .low and 
medium SES gr,oups place more importance on education than those 
from the high SES group. In addition to family and health, the 
■high SES group also put happiness and .love above education. All 
three' groups rank freedom, j'Ob, money and pleasure lowest. 
Ability to ©o mplete University ^ . ^ 

All grade eight students were asked, "Do you think you have 
.the ability to 'complete university?" The 3, 169 studenfs^ responded 
to question #3 as follows: ' 

, Yes, definitely . . .21.4% ) 

^ , ( 61.1^ 

Yes, probably " 39*7% ) 

Not suire either way ^ . .25.3% 



Probably not • • 7.8%-) ^^^^^ 

No • 5-.!% ) ^ 

Na response u.oa» 

Plans to Go to University 

All grade eight students were asked, "Do you plan to go to : 

university?" The 3,969 students responded to question #4 as • ^ 

follows: • 

• *• 

■ • Yes, • definitely- 32.7% ) 

( 5o . 1* • 

• ' Yes, probably k.» 25.4% ) 

Not sure either way 22.0% 

Probably not }-'- 8.9% ) ^^^^ 



No ■. ' 10-2% )• 

No response 0.8% 
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ncURE 25. The loportaflce of education for 
the Low S£S (N • 1932). 
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HOUSE 26. The importance of education for the 
HrAUxs, SES (N • n6). 
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FIGURE 27.«^The iKportsncc of education for 
the Hix^h EES (N ■ 871). 
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Plans to- Go to University by Ability to Complete University 

Table 7 is a cross-tabulation of -^e 3,969 students' 
responses to questions 3 and 4 on the survey questionnaire. 
Approximately half (51.5%) of the .students think they definitely 
or probably have the ability to complete university a^ definitely 
or probably plan to go to~ university (Group A). 

Some Background Characteristics of Three. Subgr oups of Students 

The cross-tabulation of questions 3 and 4 (see Jable 7) was . 
used to identify three subgroups of students from which- to sample 
.for the third stage of the study. >his section describes some of 
their background characteristics. 

Group A * * ' 

These students think they definitely or probably have the 
ability to complete university and definitely or probably plan to 
go to university; 2,046 (51.5-%) of the grade eight students made 
up this group. 

• < 

Group B 

These students think they definitely or probably have the 
ability to complete university^ but definitely or probably do not 
plan to go to university; 114 (2.9%) of the^ grade eight students 
• made up this group! 
Group C ' . 

Thes^tudents- think they definitely or probably do 5^ have 
.the ability to go to university and definitely or probably do not 
plan to go university; 431 (10.9%) of the grade eight students 
made up this group. 
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TABLE 7 



PLANS TO GO TO UNIVERSITY BY ABILITY TO COMPLETE UNIVERSITY 

(N = 3969) • 




Ability 
to Complete 
University 



Plans to Go to University 

n^*- ^1 T Not Probably 

Definitely Probably Sure Not 



No 



No 
Response 



Yes, 
Definitely 

Yes, 

Probably 



Not Sure 

Probably 
Not 



No 



No Response 



17.3% 
14.0% 



A 



■ 3.1% 
17.1% 



0.6%. 
5.8% 



0.1% 0.3^ 
1.2% 1.2% 



0.3% 



1.2% 


4.8% 


14.0% 


3.4% 


1.9% 


o."i% 


0.1% 


0.4% 


1.4% 


3.5% - 


^^2.4% 


0.1% 




0.1% 


6.1% 


0.8%^ 


J 

4.2% 





0.1% 



0.1% 0.3% ' 
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Sex by Groups A, B and C . - 

Groups B and C .have higher (but not statistically higher) 
percentages of boys than Group A* The figures are: 
* Group A - 49.2% boys 

•Group B - 58.8% boys 
Group C - 57.8% boys 
Special Education by Groups A, B and C (' 

Group C has a statistically iiigher percentage of students in 
special education classes than Groups A and B.. The figures are: 
Group. A - 4.6% in special education 

« 

Group B - 5.3% 'in special education 

Group C - 24.0% in special education 

(As previously explained, these percentages are under estimations. ) 

Socio-Economic Status by .Groups A, B' and C r ^ 

Group A has a statistically larger percentage of students who 

were rated high on SES than Groups B and C, and as many as 

twoVthirds ^ (66 .9%) of theXJroup C students were rated low on SES. 

The figures are: ^ 

^ ^ Low SES High SES 

^ Group A 39.7% 33.2% 

Group B 51.8% ^ 7.9% 

Grpup^C - 6&.9% - ' 5.1% 

Country of Birth by Groups A, B and C 

Groups A and C have almost equal percentages of students born 

ft 

in Canada. The figures are: 

Group A -* 69.7% born in Canada 
Group B - 79.0% born in Canada 

Group C - 71.3% born in Canada * ' • , ^ 
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Cultural/Ethnic Trends For Groups A, B and C ^ 

^ The percentages in Tables 8, 9 and 10 speak for themselves; 

)iowever, some' interesting .statistics from these tables are: 

> 

" * (1) Close to 90% of the Koreans and Jewish feel they - 
definitely or probably have the ability to complete 
university and definitely or probably plan to go. 
CGrbup A> 

.... ' ' > 

(2) The Scottish and Italians are the two groups who are 

most likely to feel they definitely or probably have the 
abilitj^ to complete university but deSioitely or 
probably do not plan to go. (Group B) 

(3) The Port ugues.e 'and French are the two groups who are 
most likely to feel they definitely or probably do not 
have the ability to complete university and definitely 
or probably do not plan to go. (Group C) 

The Importance of ^Education by G^rbttps A, B and / » 

, Figures 28, 29 and 30 show the relative importance of nine 
things 'in life as ranked by the students dn^ each of Groups A, B 
and C. The three configurations ar^ almost identical with one • 
exception - the Group B students rank education in the fifth 
position whereas Groups A and C rank it in the third position. 
This seems reasonable, since it is the Grpup B students who, even 
though tttey think they have the ability, |fb not plan to go to 
university. ' ' ^ 
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* TABl^E 8 

CULTURAL/ETHNIC TRENDS FOR GROUP .A 



Cultural/Ethnic 
Group * 



Percentage ot 
Cultural/Ethnic Group 
in Group A. 
(N = 2046) ^ ' 



Aii Stuaents 


51.5% 


Korean 


89.5% 


Jewish 


87.3% 


Irish 


* ' A 66.7% 


Guyanese 


66:7% 


Japanese. 


66'. 7% 


Ukrainian 


65.0% 


Greek 


63.6% 


tiT A rtr> J 

WAoP 


62 .6% 


liast Indian \ 


.61.4% 


Polish . j 


60.4% 


Chinese 


. 59.0% 


Serbian /Croatian 


57.9% 


British 


55.0% 


Geraan, 


52.5% 


West Indian 


51.1% 


Black . • * . 


50.0% 


Canadian 


45.8% 


English 


■ 45.3% 


Vietnamese 


"45.0% 


Scottish 


41.8% 


Italian • 


-39.0% 


Spanish 


i 35.9% 


French 


' 33.0% 


Native • Indian 


32.4% 


Portuguese 


30.1% 



♦ See Table 2 for absolute numbers of students 
in each cultural/ethnic group. 
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TABLE 9 

CULTURAL/Eq^HNIC TRENDS' FOR GROUP 



Cultural/Ethnic 
Group * 



Percentage of 
Cultural/Ethnic Group 
in Group B 
(N 114) 



All Students 

Scottish 

Italian - 

£ast Indian 

Serbian/Croatian 

Spknish 

French 

Polish- 

Portuguese, 

Ukraine 

Knglish 

Canadian 

Greek 

Chinese 
■ ffesf Indian 

Jewish 

British. 

German \ 

Guyanese 

Irish 
■Japanese 

Korean 

Native Indian 
Vietnamese 
Black 




2;9% 

7.3% 

6.4% 

5.3% 

5.3% 

5.1% 

4.4%' 

4.2% 

4.0% 

3.5% 

3.3%. 

3.2% 

3.0% 

1.6% 

o:9% 

0.6% 
0.6% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
■0.0% 
0.0% . 
0.0% 

o.d^ 

Dlo% 
0.0%- 
O.Q% 



See Table 2 for absolute numbers 'of students 
in each cultural/ethnic group- 




TABLE 10 

.CULTURAL /ETHNIC TRENDS FOR GROUP C 



■ Percentage of 

Cultural/Ethnic ' ' Cultural/Ethnic Group 

Group * in Group C '■ 

(N = 431) 



All S1*ud*an + o *^ 






1 n 












• O/o 








OA 




O t t JL oil 






on 




R 1 Q r» Ir 






1 Q 


0<t 
. ATo 


rl£lXXV6 lliaia.u 






lb 




British 










C*ci n Q H "1 on 

v/CkllCkUX All 










Italian 






* 13 


.8% 


Serbian/Croatian 






13 


.2% 


English 






12 


.3% 


Irish 






12 


.1% 


Guyanese 






11 


.1% 


Spanish 






10 


.3% 


German 






10 


.2% 


'Vietnamese 






' 10 


.0% 


WASP 






9 


.1% 


Greek 






7 


.4% 


•West Indian 






6 


. 1% 


kast Indian 






'3 


.5% 


Ukrainian 






3 


.3% 


Chinese 






2 


.8% 


Polish 






2 


.1% 


Jewish 






0 


.6% 


^Japanese 

Korean - ^ 






0 


.0% 






0 


.0% 



* See Table 2 for absolute numbers of students 
in each cultural/ethnic group. 
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• Fwily (1.36) 

• Health (1,25) 
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• Health 
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(1.37) 



1. 10) 



Happiness (1.01) 
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( .37) 
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nOURE 28. The t«port*nce of education 
for Croup A (R • 20^^). 



• Job ( .39) 
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nCURE 29. The importance of education 
for Croup K (M • lit). 



• Faaily (1*20)1 

• Health (I.12)i 

• Educition ( .95) 

• Lo\t ( .88) 

• Happiness ( .75) 

• ?reedo« ( .63) 

• Job ' ( .57) 
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Post. SecoDdary Plans of Those StudeAts 
Hot Planning to Go to UDiversl:£y 

Students in Grdups .B 'and C did not pla^n to go to university, 
so those who were interviewed were, as^ed, "What do you plan to do 
when you leave Mgh school?" Their responses are listed in Tables 
11 and 12. Slightly over one-third (35%) of the Group B students- 
(those who felt they had the ability to complete universi,ty) 
planned' to go to community college. 

Ways in Which Students Make Post Secondary Plans 
, <» 

The majority of the students who were interviewed (74%: 71%, 
d8%, 81%)* felt it was important to make post secondary plans 
as early as grade eight. Some felt thatNsuch plans were necessary 
in order to choose the right high school, and^high school "courses 
while others expressed a more general . sense that the plans and 
choices they made at that age would ultimately mold their future 
or that they might "miss out" if they had no goals. 

At the beginning of the interview, the student^ were asked to 
consider the ways they were making post secondary plans by 
thinking about all the people they were talking to, all the things 
they were experiencing and all the materials they were reading. 
Then, from^ a list of thirteen possible influences, they were asked 



* The.se figures mean: 

74% of all 231 students interviewed,- 
71% of the 114 Group A students, 
68% of the 37 Group B students, and 
81% of the 80 Group C students. 
This format will be jis^d throughout 
•the remainder of the report. 
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TABLE 11 ' 

POST .SECONDARY PLANS OF GROUP B STUDENTS 

(N = 37) 



Post Secondary Plan 


Number of 


Comnunity College 


13 


Work/Apprentice 


5 


Mechanics 




Computers 




Electrician 


/ ! 


AxiutsQ J: orces 




Drafting ' 


( \ 


Business 




Carpenter 


1 


Hairdresser 


1 


Modelling 


1 


Zoo work 


.1 


Office work 


1 


No response/Don't know"* 


5 



5i 
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TABLE 12 



POST SECONDARY PLANS OF GROUP C STUDENT^ 

(N = 80) 



Police 1 

Food store 1 

Photographer 1 

Dry Cleaner 1 

Carpenter 1 

Welder 1 

Modelling 1 

Aircraft Mechanic 1 

Beautician 1 

Artist 1 

No response/Don't know. 2 



Post Secondary Plans 



Number of Students 



Work /Apprentice 

Community College 

Mechanics 

Secretary 

Hairdresser 

Electriciati 

Plumbing 

Armed Forces/Pilot 



21 
13 
11 
11 
5 
3 
2 
2 



/ 



52 
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to indicate the four most important ways they were maMng their 
plans. ^Their responses were as. follows (the numbers show how many 
students named each influence; a few students named additional 
influences): 



ALL STUDENTS INTERVIEWED 
(N ^ 231) 

Parent (s)/Guardian(s) - 185 ^ 

Personal Ho^by /Interest - 130 w 

Marks/Ability - 116 

Friends - 95 

Money * - 85 

Brothers/Sisters -'82 

Teacher(s) - 74 

Guidance Counsellors - 33 

Guidance Materials - 25 

Cultural Activities - 24 

Media - 20 

Male/Female Roles - 9 

•Principal - 7 

(Myself) - 6 

(Aunt /Uncle/Cousin) - 3 

(Knowing someone in field) - 2 

(Secretary, at school) - 1 
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GROUP A STUDENTS 
(N 114) 

^•Parent(s)/Guardian(s) - 99 

Personal Hobby /Interest - 69 

Marks/Ability - 66 

Friends ^ - 42 

Teacher (s) 42 

Brothers/Sisters - 41 

Money - 36 

Guidance Counsellors ^ 12 

Guidance Materials - 11 

Cultural Activities - 11 

Media - 6 

Male/Female Roles ' m " ^ 

Principal 3-^^ 0 



(Myself) ^ - , ^ -.3 

(Aunt /Uncle/Cousin) - 1 

(Knowing someone in fieldy - 1 



5j 
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GROUP ,B STUDENTS 



^ (N = 37) 

Parent ( s ) /Guardian ( si 
Personal Hobby/Interest 
Money 

Marks/Ability. 
Friends 

Brotbers/Sisters 
*Teacher(s) 
Guidance Materials^ 
Guidance Counsellors 
Media ^ ' , 

Cultural Activities 
Principal 
Male/Femal,e ^oles 

(Myself) 

(Aunt /Uncle/Cousin) 
(Knowing someone in field) 



GROUP C STUDENTS 

(N = 80) 

Parent ( s ) /Guardian( s ) 
Friends 

Personal Hobby/Interest 
Marks/Ability 
Brothers/Sisters 
Money 

TeaGher(s ) 

Guidance Counsellors 
Cultural Activit-ies 
Media 

Guidance Materials 
Principal 
Male/Female Roles 

(Myself) 

( Aunt /Unc le/Cou s in ) 
• (Secretary at school) 
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STUDENTS WITH OLDER SIBLINGS 
(N ^ 153) 

Parent Cs)/Guardian(s) -122 

Personal Hobby/Interest - 83 

Brothers/Sisters - 69 

Marks/Ability - g7 

' Friends ♦ - 63 

Money ^, - 56 

Teacher(s) - 49 

Guidance Counsellors - 19 

Guidance Materials - 17 

Cultural Activities - I6 

Media ' \ « -jq 

Male/Female Roles • ^ 7 

Principal ' - g ♦ 

> 

These data suggest that with respect to students making post 
secondary plans: 

(1) Parents /guardians are the most 
important influences. 

(2) Personal hobbies/interests and 
marks/ability kre very important. 

(3) They are influenced 'more by family 
^ members and friends than by members 

of the school Staff (teachers,' • ' ' " 

guidance counsellors, principals). 

These thirteen influences will now be discussed in more 
detail beginning with the most important influences and ending . ' 
with the least important. 



Parents/Guardians 

N 

Parents/guardians have more influence on grade eight students 
as they make their post secondary plans than any other pers^jxa-^ 
factors. This was not only evident from an analysis /^fthe 
,^ quantitative data but was repeatedly emphasized in £he papers 
written by the sociology students. One sociology student noted 
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the difference^ In the. influence of parents and friends as 
follows.: 

It is interestjung to note that not one of 
these children chose the same profession jls 
^ another. Many, however, seemed to follow in 

their parents' footsteps. 

Auoth&r Sociology student wrote: 

Geaeraily, fOr all cases 'studied, it was 1 , 
found that parents have a definite and ■ - 

usually quite strong influence on their 
children's aspirations and expectations to 
both post secondary education and future 
u careers . 

Of* those students, interviewed in depth, the majority (81%: 

85%, 81%, 74%) reported that they had discussed their post 

secondary plans with their parents/guardians during the past 

year, and the majority (87%; 95^^, 84%, 79%) also claimed that 

« 

their parents/guardians agreed with their plans.. The students 
were then asked, "Do your parents/guardians have a strong, medium 
*or weak influence on your post secondary plans?" Their responses 
indicated that very few perceive the ijifluenoe as weak: 



STRONG 



MEDIUM 



WEAK 



DON'T KNOW 



55.8% . 33.3% 8.2% 2.6% 

66:7% 28. a% 2.6% ' 1.8% 

40.5% 48.6% 8.1% 2.7% 

47.5% 3'2.5% 16.3% .3.8%, 

) 

The influence of parents/guardians is, of course, extremely 



All Stu>dents 
Group A 
Group B 
Group C 



complex, for it involves many va!Piat)les such as socio-economic 

status (which incorporal:^ education and income), values and 

ethnicity. One pair of sociology students commented: 

Thettdif ference between lower 'class and upper 
class parents in their attitudes toward 
education is phenomenal. 

Another pair of sociolo'gy students who worked in two schools 
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fron contrasting socio-economic areas of the city described the 

very different parental influence as follows: 
\ 

The parents of the students in tlie affluent 
^ area, while giving the impression that they 

don't care, what their children do, so long as 

, they, are happy, do, nevertheless, exert 
tremendous pressure oh their children to 
remain in the academic stream and follow a > 
course that will one day lead ^o univei'sity. 
The guidance counsellor from the schooL^n 
this area has tried on numerous occasions to 
outline all the alternatives, especially in - 
cases where he felt it appropriate, bufhas 
found that the parents and students are only 
interested in knowing which high school is 

•academically the best. 

On the other hand, the parents of the 
students in the downtrodden area' expressed 
little interest in their children getting a ■ 
university education. In fact, not one of 
the parents we talked to had the slightest 
idea what a university .education actually 
entails. Furthermore, 'none of these parent^ 
perceived university as a viable alternative 
in that it is so contrary to "their everyday 
experiences. One father explained, "What's 
the point of letting my son live in a dream 
wprld? Sopner or later he's gonna have to 
know what it means ta make a buck . " " 

A higher percentage of Group A students (37%) reported that 

their parents/guardians had been to university, or college than" • 

either Group B (24%) or Group. C (18%) students. These data 

appear to support the sociology students' theory fhat children ' 

tend to model their -lives after those of their parents. One 

grade eight student said: 

I want to become a general manager liife my 

father, because h6 seems* to have a pretty 

good life, and that's what I want. r .. 

Two sociology' students reported: 

We found that four of the six "blue collar" i 
. boys were aspiring to^jobs similar to those . 
their fathers had; that is, me'chanical, 
traditionally masculine jobs. All of the 
"blue collar" boys were* planning to attend 
technical high schools. • ' 

ERIC ^ 57 . , 



However, there are always exceptions*; for some students do 
plan to go tor university, even thbugh their parents have little 
education and work at "blue col|lar"- jobs . In some casres,' tlk 
parents strongly urge their children to do bettel* than th'ey have. 
In other cases, the' exceptijons are related to values or to 
circumstances surrounding ininigration -of a particular ethnic -i 
group. As indicated in a preceding section of this report, We^t 
Indians and Blacks value education very hj^ghly. One sociology 
♦student interviewed a Black Jamaican girl from a poor single 
parent family of four children and found that she wailted to* go to- 

universi'ty td become ^ mathematician. She had tHe support c^6^ her 

< 

aother, who saw formal education as an opportunity for 

self-realizatio«. Another sociology student talked to some 

students whose parents were from Europe and had not had a chance 

to obtain a good education and/or professional job because of 

having to leave their homelands during severe social and economic 

conditions. Th%se grade eight students often aspired^ to more 

educatioti and better jobs than their parents presently had. 

Some readers might speculate that Groups B .and C students are^ 

more likely to come from" single-parent families or from families 

with more than one wage^ earner th^n Group A studea^s; this is not 

the case. For all three grotips, roughly one "i^ four students jks- 

'living with one parent .while just over half have more than one 

wage earner in the family.* The actual figures are: 

MOTHER FATHER MORExTHAN ONE 
. ONLY ' ONLY .WAGE EARNER 

All Students ("N = 231) "21% 4% 56% 

Group A (N = 114) 19% 4% -58% 

Group B (N = 37) 22% 5% 54%- 

Group C (N = 80) 23% 3% 54% •' 
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In an effort to look at the relatioaships student^have with 

their parents/guardians, the 231 students who were interviewed- in 

depth were asked the following four questions: 

, (1) In the past year, have you taken a vacation 
with your parents/ guardians? If so, where 
did you go? v 

(2) In the past year, what were the three 
things you most often did with your 
parents/guardians? 

(3) In thB past year, what were the three 
thingfe you most often talked about with 
your /parents/guardians? 

(4) In the past year, what were the three 
things your parents/guardians' most 
encouraged you to do? 

A^tatistically higher percentage of Group A students' (66%) 
had taken a vacation with their parents/guardians than Group's- 
(49%). or Group C (44%!^tudents. Table 13 shows where they went. 
Qroup A students were more \ikely to have vacationed in the United 
States. 

One pair of sociology students made some interesting comments, 
about vacations and how they differed for the children from 
affluent areas as compared with those from the inner-city areas. 
They wrote in their paper: 

Summer vacatiqjg^ forjthese children further 
illustrate the realify of two very different 
worlds. "Every summer we go to -Europe for 
two months," said one child from the affluent 
area. Others in this area spoke of dividing - 
their time between summer camps, cottages" and 
farms. The inner-city children, on the other 
hand, are apt to describe their summer 
holidays as: "I go to the CNE"; "I work with 
my mom and dad at the airport"; "I spend time 
with my friends"; or "I babysit my cousins". 



And, in another section, they wrote: 

Travelling is a common pastime^for affluent 
families. During one of our, December visits 
to the school in the affluent area. . 
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PLACES STUDENTS VACATIONED WITH THEIR PARENTS /GUARDIANS 



Place 



Percentage 
of 
Group A 
Students 
(N = 114) 



Percentage 
of 
Group B 
Students 
(N = 37) 



Percentage 

Group c 
students 
(N = 80) 



U.S.A.. 


23.0% 




10.2% 


Ontario 


12.3% 


24.3% 


12.6% 


Canada (outside Ontario) 


8.0% 


' -5.4% 


14.0% 


IT C7 o t X UU X 6 S % 


^ . ^/o 






Italy 


3. -5% 


2.7% 




Portugal 


2.6% 


8.1% 


1.3% 


Israel 


. 1.8% 






England 


1.8% 


2.7% 


.1.3% 


Germany 


0:9% 


'V- 


1.3% 


Greece 


■ 0.9% 


2.7% 


2.5% 


France 


0.9% 






Turkey 


0.9% 






South Africa 


0.9% 






Alaska 


0.9% 






Hotfg Kong \ 


0.9% 






India 


0.9% 


2.7% 




Other 


0.9% 






No holiday 


34.2% 


51.4% 


56.0% 



the principal commented, "I've been signing 
notes left, righ.t and center for 'children 
. . going to Florida." 'Fo^ the March break, ail^ ' 

of these students we 'interviewed were on ' 
their way to points south, such as Florida, 
\ Acapulco or Colorado, or were going to 
. I Austria to ski. In direct c.ontrast, not one 

•; *' ■ / student we interviewed in the inner-city 

-school -had been away for Christmas V9.cation > 
V or planned to go away for March break. v. 

Table 14 is a listing of the things the students most offen 
did with their parents/guardians during the past year. The list 
is rather long, but by using a cutoff point of 20%, one can see 
some differences among the three Grijups. Group A^students were 
mo^t -likely to talk (30%), go- to restaurants (27%), and .go to 
uovies (22%); Group B' -students were most likely to go to . 
restaurants (30%), watch T.V. (24%) and talk '(22%); while Group C- 
students were most likely to watch T.y'. (30%) with their 
parents/guardian^ . 

■Grade eight^tudents_are_mapeHt^^ their present 



school/work experiences (46%: 47%, 46%, 40%) and plans for high 
school (28%: 25%, 24%, 33%) than all other topics with their 
parents/guardians. While the students named dozens of other 
.topics, none other was mentioned by over 20%. . 

The parent-^ of grade eight students are more likely to ' 
encourage their children to do well in school (46%:- 49%, 49%, 40%) 
than anything else. However, this question also showed up 
differences among Groups A, B, and C. Group A students are more 
likely to be encouraged to go to university/college (15%: 21%, 3%, 
11%) while. Groups B and C students are more likely to be 
encouraged to finish grade school/high school .(19%: 14%,' 20%, 
25%). jnose to 100 other ideas were mentioned byt none by over 
20% of the students. • - . . ' 
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- TABLE 14 , 

ACTIVITIES STUDENTS MOST OFTEN DID WITH TH^IR PARENTS /GUARDIANS 



Activity* 



Percentage 
of V- 
Group A 
Students 
(N ^ 114) 



Percentage 
of 

Group B 
Students 
(N = 37) 



Percentage 
9f 
Group C 
Students 
(N = 80) 



Talk 


30% 


22% 


13%- 


Restaurants 


27% 


*■ 30% 


15% 


Movies 


22% - 


8% 


18% 


Watcb T.V. 


16% 


24% 


30% 


Visit relatives 


16% 


. 16% 


10% 


Sbop 


14% 


8% 




iiat/cook at home 


14% 




18% 


Picnics 






6% 


Weekend outings ^ 


11% 


5% 


6% 


Beach ^ 


. 10% 


11% 


» 10% 


Jl^aveir/vacat ion 


- 7% 


8% 


10% 


Cottage /camping 


7% 


5% 




Sightseeing 


6% 


8% 




Help around house 


- 5% 


5% 


8% 


Ontario Place/Centre Island 


5% 





3% . 


Sports 


5% 


14% 


5% 


Parks ^ 


4% 


11% 


■6%- 


Car riding 


4% 


3% 


3% 


Clean/ laundry 


4% 


— — — 


3% 


Fish 


4% 


8% 


3% 


Viait friends 


4% 


5% 


9% 


Cultural activities 


4% 


3% , . 


1% 


Stay home 


4% 




4% 


Churcb 


4% 


3% 




Family, games 


4% 


5% 


6% 


Plays 


3% 


3% 


1% 


Walk's/walk dog . 


3% 


3% 


1%- 


Drive to Buffalo/Hamilton 


3% 


3% 


3% 


Symphony . : 


2% 






Earn" money- ' , 


2% 


8% 


5% 


Zoo . •' - ■ 


2% > 






Atari games/pinball 


2% 






Garden 


2% 






Parties/dances 


1% 




6% . 


Museum/art galleries 


1% 




3% 


Wonderland 


. 1% 


5% 


1% 


CN Tower 


1% 






Niagara Falls 


1% 


5%' 




Ski 


> 1% 




- 1% 


Exhibition 


1% 




3% 


Visit estranged parent 


• 1% ' 


• - 3% 





(Continued) 



TABLE 14 (Continued) 
ACTIVITIES STUDENTS MOST OFTEN DID WITH THEIR PARENTS /GUARDIANS 



Activity* 



Percentage Percentage Percentage 

of of of 

Group A Group B Group C 

Students . Students Students 

(N = 114) (N = 37) • (N = 80) - 



Go to" funeral parlour 

Go to Chinatown 

Barbecues 

Homework 

Borrow money 

Joke 

Sew 

Hobbies 

Horseback riding/bike riding 

Listen to .records 

Bingo 

Boating 

Nothing 
Argu« 

Everything 



1% 
1% 

1%. 



1% 
1-% 
1% 



3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 



3%- 



1% 



■3% 
1% 
1% 
1%. 

5% 
4%. 



* Some students named more than one activity. 
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Personal. Hobbles /Interests 



The students were asked t^^'list their hobbies and personal 
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iiaterests; their most fre^iuent responses (divided according to 
Groups A, B and C) are presented in Table 15. There are several 
differences among the groups; however, the most notable is that 
Group A is much more likely to be involved, with reading than 
Groups B or C Of the fifteen hobbies/interests listed in this 
table: ■ reading , music, animals/fish, arts/crafts, stamp collecting 
and track and field/ jogging are listed most frequently by GroUp A; 
spor.ts (in general) and building/fixing things are most frequently 
listed by Group B; and sw?.mming, baseball, bike/dirt bik^e Riding/ 
hockey, basketball, skating and working with cars/bikes/appliances 
are most frequently listed by Group C. One sociology paper 
contained the following paragraph: ■ ,~ ^ ^ 

Children from the affluent area^ seem to be 

involved in many activities such as 

photography, stamp and coin collecting, chess 

and reading. One child remarked that iie had 

read the Tolkien trilogy in grade 3. They 

watch very little television. The inner-city ^ 

children, on the other hand, spend a great 

deal of time watching television, seeing 

friends and playing group sports. 

The majority of the students (68%: 70%, 73%, 63%) said that 
some of their hobbies and personal interests had a direct 
connection with their post secondary plans. When asked to 
elaborate, their most frequent responses were- as ^fiown in Table 
16. The most outstanding^ difference among the groifps is that ^ only 
Group A students wei?e .interested in science/medicine. Of the 
thirteen hobbies/interests listed in this table; sdience/medicine, 



. TABLE 15 



STUDENTS HOBBIES AND. PERSONAL. INTERESTS 



^ * 


* 

• 


Percentage - 


Percentage 


Percentage 


Ilpbby^ Interest* 




of 


of 


of 




Group A 


Group B 


Group C 






Students 


Students 


Students 






(N = lli) 


(N = 37) 


(N/= 80) 



Sports (in general) 
Reading 

Music (listen, play) 

Animals/fish 

Arts/crafts 

Swimming 

Stamp collecting 

Baseball 

Track & field/ jogging 
Bike/dirt bike riding 
Building/fixing things 
Hockey a 
Basketball 

Skating (roller, ice, > 

sk-ateboard) 
Working wp.th cars/bikes/ 

appliances 



42% 


49% 


" 31% 


39% ' 


16% 


11% 


18% 


14% 


' 5% 


11% 


,_5% 


3% 


11% 




5% 


11% 


fl4% 


18% 


10% 


8% 


8% 


.10% 


5% 


14% 


10% 


3% 


" 5% 


5% 


14% 


15% 


1% 


11% 


> 6% 


J% 


11% 


18% 


2% 




10% 


'4% 


5% , 


■ 14% 






10% 



^^.Hobbies/interests which were named by less than 1.0% of the studSnts 
in all groups have not been included in this' table. 



^Some students gave more than one^ response. 



TABLE 16 

' ■ . STUDENTS' HOBB J ES AND PERSONAL INTERESTS 
' RELATED TO POST SECONDARY PLANS' 



1 t 


t. 








Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 




•■ of 


-"• of 


of 


Hobby /Interest* 


Group A 


. Group B 


Group C 




Students 


Students 


Students 




(N = 114) 


^(N = 37) 


(N = 80) 


Science /medicine 


11% 


— — 




Animals/zoo 


9% 


3% 




Writing/reading 


7% 




4% 


Archi tecture /bui Idi ncr 


s 5% 




1% 


Sports (in general) 


5% 


5% ' 


6% 


iJpdels 




r\ fit 

8% 




Electronics 


1% 


5% 


1% • 


Computers 


4% 


5% 


3% 


Math ^> 


2% 


5% 




Arts/crafts 


1% 




6% ~ 


Typing 






5% 


Hair /makeup 




3% 


5'% 


Cars /bikes /mechanics 




3% 


5% 


No hobbies/interests relate 


25% 


■27%<_, 


37% 


Don't know - 


5% 







* Hobbies/interests which were fiamed by less than 5% of the students 
in all^ groups have not been included in this table. 



Some students gave more than one response. 
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animls/zoo, writing/reading and architecture/building are listed 
most frequently by Group A; models, electronics," computers and 
math are listed most freque^itly by Group B; and sports, 
arts/crafts, typing, hair/makeup and cars/bikes/mechanics are 
listed most frequently ' by Group C. 

It seems, then, that personal hobbies and interests differ 
• * 

somVwjkt for the students in the three groups and are connected 
with andN^nf luence post secondary plans. One sociology student 
wrote the following: . 



For many students, their hobbies and 
extracurricular activities are tied to their 
interests in future careers. , For example, 
one student wanted to be a veterinarian and 
decided this because she helped her aunt oh 
the f arm, ^ had several pets and liked -to ride 
horses. AnotJier male student loved to cook, 
and his brothers and friends had told him' he 
was a good cook, so he decided to become a 
chef. - 



Brothers/Sisters 

4 

f 

Not many students interviewed in depth in this study came 
from large families. The average number of older siblings was 
(1.42: 1.18, 1.05, 1.96) and 34% of the students had no older 
sibling. The av_erage number of younger siblings was (.87: .75, 
1.08, .95) and 45% had no younger .sibling. The average number of 
all siblings was (2.29: 1.93, 2.13, 2.91) and some students (9.1%: 
8.8%, 10.8%, 8.8%) were "only" children. Group C students came 
from larger families and were more likely to have older siblings 
than Groups A and B students. 
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In considering the influence of siblings on students, one 
must not forget that the siblings are .from the same socio-economic 
level and have the same cultural/ethnic background and that some 
students (approximaltely 10%) have no siblings; however, for those 
students who have older brothers and sisters, there is a fairly 
strong influence on what they plan for the future. 

The^majority of the students (71%: 76%,. 95%, 59%) with older 
siblings talk with those brothers and sisters about their post 
secondary plans and (48%: 55%, 50%, 39%) say they listen and p^y 
attention to the suggestions which older siblings make. 

The students who had older brothers and sisters were finally 
asked whether any of those siblings had been to college or 
university or planned to go. A higher (but not statistically 
higher) percentage of Group A students (58%) answered "Yes" than 
Group B (45%) or Group C (51%) students. 

Marks /Ability 

Group A students are those who think they definitely or , 
probably have the ability to complete university. For 73% of 109 
of these students, their teachers agreed (15% disagreed and \2% 
were unsure). These students definitely or probably plan to go to 
university. 

Group C stu^ients are those who think they definitely or 
probably do not have the ability to complete university. For 82% 
of 83 of these students, their teachers agreed (8% disagreed and 
10% were unsure). These students definitely or probably do^^ not 
plan to go to university. 

Co 



^ ^ , Thus, for the majority of Groups A and C students, the * 
"teachers agree with the students about their ability to complete 
university, • ' ' * ' 

- Group B students are those who think^they' definitely or 
probably hav6 the ability to complete university but definitely or 
probably do not plan to attend. The reader will recall .that t^ese 
studetfts made up 2.9% of the grade eight population and that 
in-depth interviews were completed with 37 of them. 

• One of the key reasons for doing the study was to find out 
more about GroupjB students. Why are- they not interested in ' 
university? First, it was found that teachers are not so likely 
to agree with these students' estimations of their ability to 
completfe' university as they are for Groups A and C students.' >or 

>8% of 40 of these. students, the teachers agreed (42% disagreed 
and 10% were unsure. ) This could mean tha^.sdme students are 
overestimating their ability to complete university, and are 

♦ / ' * 

therefore better off not/ going (one sociology student felt that 
some of these are special education cfiildren receiving 
unrealisticaily high marks), or it could mean that some teachers ■ 
are underestimating abilities atfd .perhaps not providing 'enough 
encouragement to aspire to higher education. Secondly, the ' 
interv'iewers did' a great deal of. probing to discover reasons for 
the inconsistencies in this gro\ip of students'. The results of 
their efforts are summarized in ;rable- 17. As was dis,cussed in'an 
earlier section of this report, approximat'ely one-third of tbes^ ^ 
students plan to^go to community college". For. the i:est,. there is - 
a wide variety of reasons for not planning on university; a lack, 
of mone^ applies,, to' only ' a few. Several students seem unsure 
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TABLE 17 

GROUP B STUDENTS: 
TREASONS FOR INCONSISTENCIES BETWEEN UARI^'S /ABILITY 
AND LACK OF INTEREST IN UNIVERSITY 



Reason for Inconsistency* 



Percentage of 
Group B Students 
' (N = 37) 



Student- plans to go to community college 32% 

Student' unsure/no planning * ' 24% 

Student is apathetic/no interest in school ^ 19% 

Student not aware of options , ^6% 

No ^nrfffuence/push/inf ormation from parents 16% 

student doesn't know what university is 14% 

Parents do not know what university is 14% 

Student only knows about college " 11% 

Student needs more information/guidance 11% 

Student doesn't want to spend the time ^f or university 11% 

Family lacks information in their own language ' 11% 

) Cultural background influences student ' ^ . 11%- 

Uoney a proJblem for books/fees * 8% 

Student must get job soon to help support family • 8% 
Studeixt .has ability but low marks because of poor English 8% 
Student feels s/he can get all s/he needs from high school 5% 

Student not aware of other sources of money * ' 5% 

fJirls don't go to university , ^ '5% 

Student influenced by sibling against un^iversity , 5% 

Student influenced by teacher against university 5% 

Student confused ' " . 5% 

' Student has high marks, but in special education 5% 

•> Student wants to work/not go to school ^ -5% 

Student is lazy . ' . - ' ' -.5% 

Student plains on Arued Forces ^ « 3% 

No influence/push from sbhool staff ^ 3% 

Parent wants other career because of money to be earned 3% 

• Student influenced by peers against university 3% 

Student bored with school/too easy ^ 3%- 

Student interested in sporty , 3% 

Student afraid of university " ^ ' ^ 3% 



♦ For soJ^ students, more than one reason ;explains .the inconsistency < 
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about the future and/or are unclear about what university is all 
about. In some cases, parents are also vague about university; 
culture and language differences sometimes add to this lack of 
awareness. In 19% of the cases, the interviewers felt the 
students were very apathetic and/or had no interest, in education, 
and 11% of the students did not want t^ spend the time reqtiired to. 
cociplete 'university . , « . , ' ' 

Generally speaking, students' marks are closely related to 
whether thej^ believe they have the ability to complete university 
and whether they plan to go. Consider the following two sets- of 
statistics for 3 , 969 "students : ' ' ' ■ • • 



STUDENTS' MARKS 



A's & B's 

B's & C's 

C's & D's 

D's & 
E's 



E's ^> 



STUDENTS BELIEVE THEY 
HAVE THE ABILITY TO 
COMPLETE UNIVERSITY 

90% 
62% 
34% 
21% 
18% 



STUDENTS' MARKS 



& B's 



A's , 

B's & C';s 

q's & D'^s 

D's & E's 
E's 



STUDENTS PLAN TO GO 
TO UNIVERSITY 

85% 
56% 
35% 
k31% 
21% 



. * Friends 

The influence of friends in choosing high schools and 
formulating post secondary#plans apjpears ta be moderate. In the 
words of- one sociology student: 
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^ Although tlie students interviewed often 

listened to their friends, it cannot be saj-d 

that they were* a great influence. We found ^ - 

it somewhat surprising that students chose 

the high school they wanted fairly 

independently of what their friends were ^ 
doing. Students often idvise ^ach other to 
''dp what you w^nt to do." 

The quantitative data support this- view in tyo ways. First, 
while the majority of the students (69%: 74%, 73%, 61%) said, they 
discuss their post secondary plans with their close friends, only 
one-third (31%: 28%, 38%, 3i%) said they discuss, get ideas and 
listen and pay attention to their friends* suggestions. ?s 

^ And secondly, the students' responses to four questions (asked 
of them during the in-depth interview indicate not all the 

students' close friends are attending the same elementary school 
and that even fewer -are* with certainty going to the same, high 
school or have very similar post secondary plafls. The four 
questions along with the average of the answers given by the 
students are: 



/ How many close friends of the same age do you 
have? 

• " (7.5: 6:9, 7,0, .8.1) 

How many of these close friends'^fre going to 
this school? 

(4.6: 5/1, 4.4, 4.1) 

How many of these close friends are going to 
the same high school a6 "you? 

(2.5: 3.2, 2.4,' 1.8) ^ 

'How manx of these close friends have post 
secondary plans which are very similar to 
yours? 

' (2.7: 3.6,' 1.9,1.6) 
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The last set ..of numbers suggests that Group A students have 
Dore close friends with similar post secondary plans than Groups B 
or C'students. This. makes sense, since all of Group A students ' 
plan to go to university, whereas Groups'B and C. students, all. of 
Whom are not going to university, have a wider variety of post 
secondary plans. 

^ i 

Money 

One section of the in-depth intervij^ schedule was designed 
to examine ..students' attitudes toward. moCy, especially as related 
to post -secondary education. First, -they were asked to imagine 
' that they had won a lot of money, such as a million dollars, and ^ 
to tell the interviewers how they would spend it. Table 18 gives * 
their most frequent, responses. Not many students spontaneously 
say they would spend the money on post secondary education; " 
however, more of Group A students (14%) gave that response than 
Groups B (5%) and C (1%), The second question then obliged the 
students to say whether they would spend- some of \he money on a 
good post secondary education; while the majori^ ^ the, stude^s 
(83%: 96%, 87%, 64%) answered "Yes", It is obvious that Group 
students have nuch less interest (statistically) in doing so than 
Groups A and B. 

\ -I 

Next they were asked "Is a college or university education " 
worth the time and money it costs?" Again, while the majority 
(84: 93%, 73%, 78%) answered "Yes", Group A students are . ' 

statistically mire likely to hold this belief than the others. 
The students' ^laborations to this question are given in Table 19, 
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TABLE 18 

WHAT STUDENTS WOULD DO WITH A MILLION DOLLARS 



■ 4 

Ideas For a Million Dollars* 


Percentage 
of 
Group A 
Students 
(N = 114) 


Percentage 
oi 

Group B 
Students 
(N = 37) 


Percentage 
of 

Group C 
Students 
(N = 80) 


Bank it and 
.earn/spend interest 




37% 


54% ° 


41% 


Buy a house/aimrtinent/ 
real estate 




23% 


35% 


33% 


Give some to 
parents/family 




. 21% 


11% 


15% 


Save it 




18% 


14% 


8% 


Univ^sity/^ollege/ 
better education 




.14% • 


5% 


• 

1% 


Charity 




14%' 


5% 


5% 


Invest/buy stocks 




12% 


■ 11% 


1% 


Buy a car/motor bike 




• 11% 


16% 


23% 


Buy -things 




■ 6% 


' 11% 


5% 


Clothes 




8% 




11% 



Ideas which were suggested by less than 10% of all groups 
are not ^included in this table. 

Some studentfe gave more than bne response. 
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TABLE 19 

STUDENTS' ELABORATIONS ON WHETHER 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSLTY EDUCATION 
IS WORTH THE TIME AND -MONEY IT COSTS 



Pero^tage 


Percentage 


Percentage 


iilaboratioii * * 




of 


of 




Group B 


Group C 




Students 


Students 


Students 






(N = 37) 


(N = 801 


Yes 




- 




Makes it easier to 








get a good job 


16% 


19% 


14%" 


Better future/ life/career /job 

* I, 


15% 


8% 


6% 


Education allows you to 








do anything 

a 


11% 


c Of 

5% 


5% 


Helps you learn more 


10% 




11% 


Will let you earn more money 


10% s 




^ 6% 


For those who want it 


4% 


5% 


14% 


No 


« 




« 


(Not for me; People with degrees 








can't find jobs; Can do just as 








well with high school Depends. 








on what you do. ) 




3% 


10% 



* Elaborations which we.re given by less than 10% of all groups 
are not - included in this table. 

' m \ 

Some students gave more .than one elaboration. 
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and one can see by co^aparing the figures that Group C students are 
less convinced about ^he rewards of education, especially for 
themselves, -than the other two groups. 

Looking at these figures* in another way,, it becomes clear 
that the vast majority (over 80%) of the students would spend part 
of "a million dollar3" to get a good post secondary educa^tion and 
also believe that it would be worth the time and money- The 
minori.ty who think otherwise are, not surprisingly, mostly 
students who are not. planning to go to university and were 
classified in Groups B and C for this study. 

The^next question was, "Do you think it is necessary for 
families to have a lot of money in order that their children may 
go to university ?" The majority (68%: 77%, 57%, 61%) said "NO"; . 
Groups B and C students were statistically less likely to say 
"No'*. And finally, they were asked, "Will you need^ financial help 
in order. to accomplish your post secondary- plans?" Of those who 
said ''Yes" (67%: 72%, 57%, 64%), nearly all (94%: 94%, 9g%,- 94%) 
said their families could ^)rovide the help. (Remember, Group A 
students plan to go to university; the others don't.) 

The sociology students foun^ that attitudes, toward money 

varied according to socio-economic backgrounds. One sociology 

student described these different attitudes toward money and the 

financing of education as follows:' 

The students from a high s'ocio-economic 

background do not seem to worry about paying 

for their education or saving money. 

-» ♦ 

Another student wrote: * I 

In the affluent area, there seemed to be no 
question in the children's or ±nr their 
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parents/ min^ds as to who wouldTlnance their 
education - the parents would* take the 
responsibility. These chlldren-^received . . 

substantial allowances, but the money 
received each week was usually spent, and 
• • very little was set aside for future 

considerations. These children had a rather 
^'carefree" attitude toward money with the 
financing of their education being more or 
less taken for granted. 

The inner-city children, in contrast, 
sometimes receive sma^ll weekly allowances but 
olten rely. on babysitting and newspaper 
routes to obtain extra money* Some -of these 
children manage to put part of their money 
into bank accounts as "education funds". 

And, here is another example given by a sociology student 
which suggests that for inner-city students money may be a factor 
in what they plan to do in the future: 

There were five students whos^' families , could 
be classified as low socio-economic status. 
In this group, there were three nuclear 
families and two single-parent families. The 
last two are an interesting case. Two 
divorced mothers were living with three 
children between them - two of the girls were 
in our study. These women had almost no post 
secondary education and were working as 
cashiers, one in -a gas station and one in a 
supermarket. Each -mother had low aspirations 
for her daughter. It seems money is a factor 
here, as they wanted their daughters out . 
working as soon as possible, 

Mor^>^ findings and comments on this topic of "Money" are given 
in a later section entitled "Knowledge about High School and Post 
Secondary, Options" and" an attempt to tie^ all these findings 
together is reserved for the "Summary and Discussion." 
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Teachers 

The majority (63%: 63%, 49%, 70%) of the ' students claimed 
that they had not talked to thp^r teachers about their post 
secondary plans; when asked to elaborate on their answer, many' 
simply said, "There's no reason to." However, quite a few (73%: 
78%, 83%, 63%) of those who hadn't, felt that a discussion with 
their teacher(s) would be helpful. 

An even higher percentage (69%: 70%, 73.%, 66%) of the 
student*' parents had not talked to their teachers about such 
future plans. Again, the students -were asked to elaborate (see 
Table 20) - some students admit -that poor English and busy work 
schedules prevent their parents from communicating with teachers. 

In spite of the fact that /the majority of the Students and 
their parents had not direct lyvdiscussed post secondary plans with 
the teachers, close to half of them (48%: 55%*, 54%^ 35%) still 
felt that the teachers had an influence on them with respect to 
their education and future. As the percentages show, this is 
statistically truer for Groups A and B students than Group 
students. The elaborations of the students are presented in Table 
21. (ThQse who reported no teacher influence tended not to 
elaborate. ) ^ ^ 

The sociology students discussed the influence of teachers in 
a different context from another point of view, so their comments 
and observations will be given in a later section entitled 
"Differences. Among* Schools". ' ^ 
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TABLE 20 

REASONS PARENTS HAD NOT TALKED TO TEACHERS 
ABOUT STUDENTS' POST SECONDARY PLANS 



Percentage of 
Reason * ' Group A 

Students 
(N = 80) 


Percentage of 
Group B 
Students ^ 
(N =. 27) 


Percentage of 
'Group C 
^ Students 
(N = 53) 


No need to 25% 
Poor English 10% 
They work/Busy /No time 1% ' ■ 


19% 
4% 
7% 


9% 
8% 
11% 


* Reasons given by> less than 10% oi all 
have not been included in this tkble. 


three groups 


I 


" ^ ^ TABLE 21 






, WAYS IN WHICH TEACHER^ INFLUENCE STUDENTS 


c 


Percentage of 
Influence * Group A 

Students 
(N - 114) 


Percentage of 
Group B 
Students 
(N ^ 37) 


,Percentage of 
Group C 
^Students 
(N ? 80) . 



Teacher thinks student 










capable ^ ' 


16% 




- 5% ' 


3% 


Encourages student 










to work 


8% 




5% 


" , 5% 


Always mentions 










gopd education 


4% 








Tgilks about university 










^ in class 


4% 




,3% ■ 




Teacher has* high ' ^ 










expectations 


3% 




5% 


1% 


Suggests high school' . 










levels and courses 






5% 


3% 


Tjeacher helps student 


•4 








in work 


1% 




5% 


1% 


No influence 


43% 




43% 


61% 


Don't know 


2% . 




3% 


4% 
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* Those influences which v^ere mentioned'by liess' than 4% 'of all 
three groups have not bean included In this table. ^ 
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. Guidance Counsellors 

The information in. this section suggests that guidance 
counsellors are a rather weak influence on grade eight students 
with respect to their post secondary planijlng. ^ However, it must 
be remembered while considering tbis topic that there are many 
demands made on the staffing committees in the Toronto schools in 
a time of declining enrolment. Guidance i& but one of these 
demands; consequently, some schools do not have guidance 
counsellors while in other schools guidance is looked after by 
teachers or vice-principals, either incidentally or on a part-time 
basis. At the time of this study, the Toronto Senior Public 
Schools had 5 guidance personnel working full time, 10 working 
more than half time, and 36 .working less than half time. Of these 
51 personnel, 27 had no guidance training. They represented a 
full-time equivalent of 14.4 and a guidance personnel to student 
ratio of 1 :607. , 

One pair of sociology students wrote: ' - 

It is our opinion thart the guidance programs 

in both schools we visited are not 

functioning at anywhere near their full 

potential; that is, as creative mechanisms to 

assist' students in their educational and 

career "decisions by maintaining knowledgeable ' 

and ^informative contact and discussion with 

the students and their parents. 

And, the two students who summarized .all the sociology papers 
had the following in their section on guidance:. 

In nearly all the schools visited there was 
very* poor guidance and little information 
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availa.ble for the students and their parents. 
There was a general agreement among the ^ 
studeats that they got little help in 
choosing* high schools, high school levels, 
high school courses, careers and^ in making 
^) ' ' post secondary education plans. 

In both i^iner-city and non-ianer-city 
schools, the guidance was inadequa^te. 

It was , also true that parents had less 
information than the students - information 
' - which either came from the Tespective schools 

or from other sources. 

^ The students and parents felt they got Very 
lit;tle feedback from guidance counsel lorte or 
anyone else about marks and/or abilities and 
how they night relate these to future plans. 
Little school time was spent in learning 
about high school and post Secondary options, 
but many students felt it would be a good 
idea and v/ould welcome a knowledgeable and*- . 
1 approachable person in the school with just 

such a role. 

Communication with the parents is 
particularly difficult in schools with a high 
percentage of new immigrants. Often, the 
children themselves have problems with 
English. In one school, composed of students 
from mostly working class homes, two-thirds 
of the parents needed correspondence in their 
native language. Although all of- the^e 
children were in a "regular** stream of grade 
eight and all were considered eligible for 
secondary school, very few had spoken to a 
guidance counsellor. These children end tip 
making decisions onVtheir own. 



And, in another paper: 



The majority of the students interviewed were 
either uninformed or misinformed; many of 
them thought they knew what they wanted and 
needed, but on talking to them we discovered 
that they really ^did not know. 



The quantitative data collected for the entire system through 
in-depth interviews generally support the observations and 
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opinions of the sociology students. • Not many students (28%.: 25%, 
30%, 31%) had discussed their post secondary plans witU a guidance 
•counsellor. For the remaining majority who had not had such a 
discussion, many (65%: 72%, 42%, 65%)' felt.it would be helpful. 

Table 22 presents the most frequently mentioned reasoiCis the 
majority of the students had not had .discussions with a 

counsellor. Some reported that there was .no guidance counsellor, 

/ '* 

•and a few didn't even know whether there was one. Others^ saw no 
reason for discussion. / 

Apprpximately one-third (31%: 3^%, 38%, .^29%) of the students 
believed a guidance counsellor had influenced their post secondary 
plans*. This influence was most often described as (/l) 
encouragement, (2) knowledge about differe^^t schools, (3) indirect 
(through class), (4) booklets about university, (^) knowledge 

about best, school for interest, and (6) sometime;s a little 

/. 

influence. 

/ ^ 

Even fewer of the parents (11%: 8%, 16%, 14%) had discussed 

/ 

post secondary plans with a counsellor. The/ reasons for no 
discussions, as shown in Table 23, are very similar to those given 
in the section on "Teachers" ( see Table 2(^) ^ There are parents 

who are hampered with language problems , although when calculated 

/ 

across the entire system, the percentage is not overwhelming. 

, Finally, out of curiosity, the students weore asked, "What is 
a Guidance Counsellor?" Their most i^^quent responses are shown 
in Table 24. It is, interesting to see that they, are much more 
likely to see a counsellor as someone who helps them with 
problems, decisions and information related to school, jobs. 



TABLE 22 

REASONS STUDENTS HAD NOT DISCUSSED TUEIR POST SECONDARY PLANS 
WITH THEIR GUIDANCE COUNSELLORS 



Reason * * 
• 


* 

Percentage 
of 

' Group A 
Students 
\N = 85) • 


-Percentage 

of 
Group B 
Students 
(N = 26) 


Percentage 
6f 

Group C-,--. 
Stifdent^s' ' 
» <N = 55*) 


No reason/no need/not ready 




.12% 


— sr- 

20% 


Guidance counsellor talks to 
c^ass as a whole 

DisQussed high school only 


11% 

9% 


15% 
8% • 

i 


4% 

5% 


Never thought 61 it 


5% 




' 4% 


Scared to/uncomfortable 


4% . 






I^ve made my plans 


1% 


8% 




Counsellor is a^teacher 


^ — 




' ' 4% 


No guiji^ce counsellor 
in schobl 

» ^ 


20% , 


15%' 

* 


15% 


Don't know ^ if guidance 
counsel Ibr in school ^ 


6% 




13% 



* Reasons which were given by less than 4% of all three 'groups 
have not been .included in this table. , . \> 



Some students gave more .than one reason. 



TABLE 23 

REASONS PARENTS HAD NOT DISCUSSED POST SECONDARY PLANS 
WITIT THE GUIDANCE COUNSELLOR 



Percentage ^^ercentage •'Percerjil^ige 

- : ' — of of , ' fli 

Reason * . Group A^ Group B . x^Group C 

■ " Students'* S,tvfflents / Students 
• * . <N = 78)** v(N(= 24)/ (N= 53) 

Po^r ESiglish - , 10%>^ ' 17% - 9% 

Th*ey ^ work /busy /no time - ^ ' 8% "^4% 13% 

IT . ^ • 

No^nee^d to \ * 6^ ^ ^ 13% 4% 



W6 Special reagion' . 22% 4% - 11% 



* Reasons given by less than 10% -of all three groups* 

have not been inQluded in ^his table. ^ 

** Additional ^parents in each group could have no discussion 
because there was no guidance dounsellor. 



TABLE 24 * • ' 
WHAT Is A GUIDANCE COUNSELLOR? 



Description^of 
Guidance Counsellor* 



'Perceitage 

03 

Grou^) A 
Students 
(N = 114) 



Percentage 
of ^ 
, Group B 
Students 
(N = 37) 



' Helps students choose 
high' -schools/courses 

Provides information on 
education /future 

ilelps students plan /prepare 
for future 

Itelps students, with 
pr ob'l ens ( sch oo 1 ) 

I ' 

Helps students with 
problems (general) 

'Helps students. decifte 
about education 

Helps s'tudents with ' " 
• problems (home) 

Teaches about* school 
and jobs ^ 

Guides students to " 
right things/roles 

Tells students about 
jparks /option's 

ilelps students with 
problems Opersonal) 

'Hel-ps §tudents with 
problems ' (spcial) - 



28% 
i23% 
18% 
16% 
14% 
10% 
10% 
. 9% 
5% 



24% 
11% 
19%!- 

• ^ 14% 
14% 



4% 



4% 



8% 
14?& 
, 14% 
.5% 

> 

8% 



Percentage 
of 
Group, C 
Students 
(N = 80) 



, 28% ' 

8% 
■ 18% 
19% . 

11% 

10% ' 
10% 
10%' 
• 5%' 

5% 

N. 



* Descriptions which were given by less than '4% oJ.all three grSups 
r 'hAve^not beetn dncJLude<| i^in .this table. ^ \ , 

Some^ students gave more than one desfcri-ptionl ' 

•Mi , • ^ 
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careers, education a^nd th^f future than as someone who helps them 
with^home, personal or social problems. • 

More is presented on the topic of guidance in subsequent 
.sections titled ''Guidance .Materials'* 'iMale/Female Roles", and 
"Knowledge About High School and Post Se'condary Options", and 
"Differences Among Schools". 

Guidance Materials 



The students were asked whether they and/Or their parents had 

seen or used the following guidance materials: (The"* materials were 

shown to the students as they were' interviewed. ) 

(1) A Time to _Choose - Tills is a Toronto Board of 
E5u c a toon "'do OK let printed \n English, French, 
Chinese, Greak, I talian^ , iPolish, Portuguese, 
^ * , Spanish and Vietnamese. The booklet provides ' ' 

^ - basic information on the secondary ^schools ^ _ 

. ' run by the Toronto Board of Educatioi^. . It- 

covers 'the topics of levels of diffi-culty, 
kinds of programs offered in each secondary 
' school, location of secondary schools,^ 
choosing schools , choosing subjects, 
alternative, schools, French programs, English 
as a Second Language^ and Booster programs ^ 
other ways to get credits (e.'^g, 
correspondence), how 'to make changes, ^n4 
costs. * , I ' ' • 

' ♦ . (20 Educational Awareness and Planning for Grade -' 
» Students and *their Parents - This is a ~ 
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series of four instructional units for 
classroom use with grade 8 students. They 
have been put together,. by the .Guidance and 
.Counselling Services of the Toronto Board of 
Education and are available in English only. 
The purposes of the four units are: 

Unit 1 - Maying an Educational Plan 

- To present reasons lor maJclng a sensible , 
coptihuous and flexible plan rfoB education, 

. bptH'for secondary school and later. 

- To show a student how to make an 
••"educational plan". , 

- To,prjesent some of the tefbs used when 
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talking about secondary school. 



Uplt 2 - Secondary Education 

- To describe what is require^ tq graduate 
from s^ondary school. 

- to describe the levels of difficulty ±n 
Toronto secondary schools. 

- To give basic ideas and facts a>bout the 
credit system. 

y^it 3 - Colleges and Universities 

^ 'i\o present some of the terms used when ^ 

referring to post secondary education. 
"\ - To describe some of the basic differences 

between Colleges of Applied Arts and 

Technology and Uni-versities . 

- To ^describe .some of the basic requirements 
for admission to Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology and to Universities. 

Unit 4 - Apprenticeship Training 

- TO present some of the common~terms used 
'when referring to Apprenticeship Training. 

- To describe the basic requirements for 
entering Apprenticeship Training programs. 

- To describe some . of the jobs which are 
referred to as the skilled trades. 

(3) * Where Do I Go From Here? - This is a Toronto 

Board of Education booklet which discusses 
edilcation and employment possibilities 9uch 
as regular secondary schools, semestered 
programs, alternative schools, adult day 
schools, summer school, evening study, 
private study, correspondence courses, 
pre-uni¥ersity programs and transitional year 
programs Tdj mature students, various college 
and univefsity programs, applrenticeship 
programs and armed forces. The booklet is 
printed in English only.^ ^ 

(4) After 8? - This booklet printed in English 
and French is from the Ontario Ministry of 
Education and discusses secondary schools, 
alternatives ahd^' variations , university, 
college, apprenticeship, ajnd financing in 
education. 

A Time to, Choose/Sli Jes - These slides, done 
by the^ Toronto Board of Education, present 
the;material contained in the booklet. They 
y r « r-^^p. available Ip English, ^Italian and 
v.V:P;6f^ The Toronto Board often has 

trahslat6i*s\.pre sent, when showing them to 
parents. 
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School ipformatlOD Sheets - Courses available 
in each secondary school are listed on 
individual sheets. Explanatory notes are 
often added on the sheets. Tfcese are ' 
available in English only. 

^ (7) Student Guidance Information Service (SGIS) - 
This is a computer service which provides 
educational and career information. Students 
^complete cards to request occupational and 
educational information^ then receive 
computer print-outs. 

As the figures in Tables 25 - 27 indicate, the booklet, 
A Time to Choose, and the School Info;:mation Sheets are much more 
likely to have been seen by student's and their parents than any. 
other of the guidance materials, while the booklet 
Where_Do I Go From^ Here? is least likely to have been seen. The 
slides, A T i me_ t o C hoo s e have not been seen by many nor has the 
SGIS career servNLce ^been used by many. The^Ministry (iocument, 
Af ter_6? has been moderately distributed. Of the four units on 
Educational Awareness^ and Planning, Unit 3 (Colleges* and 
Universities) aiud Unit 4 (Apprenticeship Training) have been seen 
by the fewest students and parents. These trends are almost 
identical for the three Groups A*, B and C, meaning that those 
planning on university have not received a different pattern of 
exposure to guidance materials than others. 

The figures in Tables '25 - 27 also show that: (1) Students 
are more •likely to see these materials than their parents, and (2) 
Group A parents s^re more likely to see the materials than Groups B 
and C parents. ^ 
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TABLE 25 



GUIDANCE MATERIALS SEEN OR USED 
BY GROUP A STUDENTS AND PARENTS /GUARDIANS 

(N = 114) 



Guidance Material 



Material Seen By 
♦Student Both Neither 
Student Student 



Only 



. and 



nor 









Parent 


Parent 


A Time to Choose /Booklet 


>15 


.8% 


68.4% 


15.8% 


A Time to Choose/Slides 


.8 


.8% 


10.5% 


. 80.7% 


Educational Awareness and Planning: 










Unit 1 


16. 


-7% 


42.1% 


41.2% 


Unit 2 


14. 


9% 


40.4% 


44.7% 


Unit 3 


9. 


6% 


29.8% 


60.5% 


Unit 4 ' - 


6. 


1% 


23.7% 


70.2% 


Where Do I Go From Here? 


1. 


8% 


6.2% 


92 ..1% 


After 8? 


14. 


9% 


49.1% 


36.0% 


School Information Sheets 


19. 


3% 


77.2% 


3.5% 


SGIS career service 


6. 


1% 


'l2.3% 


81.6% 
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TABLE 26 



GUIDANCE MATERIALS SEEN OR USED BY 
GROUP B STUDENTS AND PARENTS/GUARDIANS 
(N = 37) 



Matet*lal Seen By 
Student Both Neither 
Only istudent Student 
Guidance Material ^ ^ , and nor 

Parent Parent 



A Time, to Cfioose/Booklet 


32 


.4% 


56. 


8% 


10 


.8% 


A Time to Choose/Slides 


21 


• G% 


16. 


2% 


.62 


.2% 


Educational Awareness and 


Planning: 












Unit 1 


27 


.0% 


29. 


7% 


43 


.2% 


Unit 2 


27 

> 


.0% 


24. 


3% 


48. 


.6% 


Unit 3 


16 


.2% 


27. 


0% 


^6 


.8% 


Unit 4' 


13 


.5% ' 


13. 


5% 


73 


.0% 


Wheffe Do-I. Go From Here? 


27 


^% 


13. 


5% 


81 


.1% 


After 8? 


.0% ■ 


48. 


6% 


24 


.3% 


School €nf ormation Sheets. 


27 


.0% 


67. 


6% 


5 


.4% 


SGIS career service 


/'l3 


.5% 


13. 


5% 


73 


.0% 



TABLE 27 



GUIDANCE MATERIALS. SEEN ,0R USED BY ' 
GROUP C STUDENTS AND PARENTS /GUARDIANS' 
(N = 80)' 



Guidance Material 



Matefial Seen By 
•Student Both Neither 
Only Student Student 









and 
Parent 


" nor 
Parent 


A Timp tn Phnnco /Unrklr 1 q+ 


38 


. 8% 


45 .0% 


16.3% 


A Timp tn Phnnco l -l Hqo 


- 16 


. 3% o > 


,7.4% 


76.3% 


ui^o, u X uiict X iiwcii^diess aZiq ir ia>nnxiis • 










U.nit 1 


. 28 


.8%, 


33*rHf% 


• 

37.5% 


Unit 2 


22 


.5% 


28.8% 


48.8% 


Unit^3 


> 

18 


.8% 


25:0% 


56 '.3% 


^Unit 4 


13 


8% 


^ 18.8% 


67.5% 


Where Do I Go Froo Here? 


7 


5% 


2.5% 


90.0% 


After 8? • . , ' ' 

V 


21. 


3% 


25 .0% 


53.8% 


School Information Sheets - 


21. 


3% 


68.8% 


10.0% 


SGIS career servide ^ 


• 5. 


0% 


11 .3% 


83.8% 
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Nearly all the students (93%: 96%, 95%, 89%) reported that 
they understood whatever materials they had seen, but somewhat 
ie^er ('^4%: 79%, 57%, 75%) could say ;the same for .their parents* 



some instances, the student, a sibling or a translator had to 
explain the matei'ials to the parent, or the parent was able to 

fr 

understand a particular, booklet only because it was printed in his 
or her own language. The most .frequent reason the remaining 
Students gave for the parents not understanding the- materials was 
"poor English*'. One sociology student was particularly concerned 
about the language problem and wrotei 

Some of the families we visited experienced 
difficulties with language. Some relied 
soleljT on their children for information and 
translation. 

One student and her family came to Canada 
• from Viet Nam in 1980, Her parents spoke 

virtually "no English, and her English was 
very limited, but her family relied on her to 
translate and interpret Both she and her* 
parents were very unfamiliar with the Ontario 
educational system, yet she was trying to 
make school and career decisions. She had, 
received little assistance from the guidance 
office and was basically flowing with .the , 
tide and hoping for the best.- 

While two-thirds of the students (67%; 67%, 60%, 70%) felt 
that the guidance materials had helped them in deciding about high 
school levels and courses, just half (51%: 52%, 57%^ 46%) -felt 

ttiey had helped with respect to post secondary plans* The ^ 

«» 

students' elaborations to these two questions are givers .in Tables 

28 and 29. ^ * ' 

Here are some other comments from the sociology students:' ^ 
« 

*The schools seem .to possess all sorts pf ^ 
guidance materials but do not seem to make 
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y 'TABLE 28 

DID THE GUIDANCE MATERIALS HELP YOU 
IN DECIDING ABOUT HIGH SCHOOL? 



Student -Response* 



Yes (6%%) 



Percentage 
of Students 
(N = 231) 



- learned about schools 
-^^learned about levels 

- learned a.bout courses/credits 
-■ Tearned about computers 
-'le'arned what is av^aftable 

; - School Information iSheet^ good 

No/Don't Know (33%) 

r I already knew 

- made'< de'cisions in other ways 

- not eno'ugh/ information 



44% 
17% 
10% 
10% 
2% 
1% 



10% 
6% 
1% 



* Sone students .gave more than one elaboration; others, gave none-. 



J 
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' • TABLE 2d 

DID THE GUIDANCE MifTERIALS HELP YOU 
WITH YOUR POST SECONDARY PLANS? 



Pefcentage 

Student Response* of Students 

(N = 231) 



Yes (51%) 

f 

- learned about careers /jobs ' 13% 

- learned about university/costs 6% 

- learned a bit . - 4% 
learned what to take 4% 

- learned about degrees at different places 3% 

- learned about academics ^ 3% 
learned about future • " 2% 

- learned about marks 2% 
7 epcouragement to go t0 university . 2% 

learned what high schools off^r for university 1% 

- learned about being a doctor 1% 
-learned to focus on my abilities ^1% 

- learned about salaries of different jobs * 1% 

- learned about mechanics 1% 
learned about hairdressing 1% 

No/Don^ t Know (49%) 

- I already knew ^ • 6% . 
^ - plans already. made ' * 3% ^ 
. • - it is ujp to me 2%* 

- little information on my "interest'^ 2% 

- I didn't look at it ' -1% 

- only high school information ^ 1% , 

- nothing about electrician/welding ^ - 1% ' 

- little' about computers . 1% ' • 
. - little information dn careers * # 1%^. 

- made decisions in other ways 1% 

- little about college , / .5% 
.-"little about beauticians • 5% ' 

' .don't understand it . .<5% 



* Some students gave more than one elaboration; others gave none. 
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full use of them* Guidance seems haphazard, 
^ ' : Trips to neighbouring liigh schools ar^ one of 
the best tools being used to help' students* 

And: - * ^ 

» * ' ' • • • 

Although there is a variety of books and 
sheets printed ^as guidance materials for use^^ . 
in the sp'hools, the ma^terials are^ of ten ^ 
' limited or unavailable. 

» * (i 

Students oft^n find 'the materials boring, and 
some '3aia, ''It did iaot tell me anythttng I did 
not already ^ know. " 

^ Some students were concerQed that there was . 
nothing available on different types of • 
careers^ and that nothing explained what is 
involved in different educat.ion routes or job 
training programs.- * . 

Seldom haid any of the students we talked to 
had 'anyone in the schdols spend any time 
' , expl^aining the booklets^ and sheets. 

Two •sociology students questioned the value of g<iidance 

exercises whi-ch asked the students to answer such questions as: 

(1) Do you always dd youn homework as soon as 
you get home fromr school and without your 
, mother having to tell you to do it? and (2) 
Do you do .extra work, and dp you review each 
, day's work on your own at home?" 

Finally/ the students were asked if they and/or the4.f 

parents/guardian^ had seen othe? guidance materials. These , 

responses are given in Table 30. , 

. Two sections which follow^ entitled "Male/Female Roles",. and 

"Knowledge About High School and Post Secondary Options'^ further 

deal witii findings rela-}:ed to guidance materials. * 
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TABLE 30 
OTHER GUIDANCE. MATERIALS 



Material 



Percentage 
of Students 
(N = 231). 



Information on specific hlgit school programs 

i] 



Slides/tilm 
Information on careers 
Books to do work in 
Tapes on different jobs 
Computer printouts 
Visits to high schools 
A book on accounting 
Little quizzes 



Filmstrips on different careers 



V-, 



Booklet on university 



6% 

3% 
2% 

2% 
1% 
1% 

li 
1% 
1% 

.5% 
.5% 
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Cultural Activities 



. The students were presented with a 'list of sixteen cultural ^ 
activities and asked to say whether orv not they had experienced 
then. Column 4 of Tables 31, 32 and 33 shows the- percentages of 
Groups A, B and C who answered "No'' in each case. For all three 
groups, the students were most likely to have experienced the zoo, 
museum. Science Centre and' a public library and least likely to 
have experienced the opera, bp-llet, drama lessons and stamp/coin 
collections. ; 

Group A has more likely experienced (statistically) nine of 
these activities than Group C (music lessons, symphony/classical 
music, stamp/coin collections, chess, art gallery, museum, live 
theatre. Science Centre and scrabble.) Group A has more likely 
experienced Cstatistically ) four of these activities than G.roup B 
(stamp/^coin collections^^ live theatre, music lessons and the 
Science Centre.) One pair of sociology students who worked- in two 
very different schools, picked up on these differences a-nd ^ ^ 
commented as follctws: - - * . 



Spare time for a non^inner -city stuflent is 
crowded with a myriad of private lessons 
which include horseback riding, squash, 
sailing, dance, drama and music By four 
years of age, these children may have had 
ski, music and gym lessons. They pr9babay 
have their own library cards and favourite ^ 
restaurants. .They have been accompanied by 
parents to children's plays and concerts. In 
contrast, an inner-city child may be living a 
protected and narrow life being taken care of 
by a grandmother while both. parents work. 
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TABLE 31 



CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
G.ROUP A (N = 114) 







. (1) ^ 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 






Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 


Activity • 


« 


in 


out of 


in and 


who have 




School 


Schoql 


out of 


not done 






Only 


Only 


School 


Acti>vity 



Ballet • 12% 

Symphony /Class?.cal 

music ' 40% 

Art Gallery . 34% 
Opera- , . 10% 
Museum • -f 26% 

Zoo , > 16/^ 

Live theatre . 37% 

Planetarium 21% 

Science Centre 2.1% 

Public Library 5% 

Chess 10% 
Scrabble , 13% 
Stamp/Coin 

collections 4% 

Drama lessons • 22% 

Art lessons 47% 

Music lessons 47% 



18% 

22% 
24% 

.30% 
28% 
22% 

•24% 
29% 
29% 
27% 
39% 

53% 
9% 
• 3% 
11% 



2% 

11% 
25% 
3% 
36% 
50% 
23%- 
16% 
45% 
65% 
32% 
23% 

3% 
3% 
10% 
21% 



68% 

27% 
17% 
87% 
8% 
6% 
18% 
39% 
5% 
1% 
31% 
25% 

40% 
66% 
40% 
21% 
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rLTURAL ACTIVITIES 
GROUP B (N = 37) 




Activity 



B/Ilet 
.Symphony /Classical 
^ music 
' Art Gallery 

Opera 

Uuseura 
* Zoo 

Live theatre 

Planetarium 

Science Centre 

Public Library 

Chess' , « * . 

Scrabble 

Stamp/Coin 
collections 

Drama lessons 

Art lessons 

Music lessons 



(1) ' 

Percentage 
in 
School 
Only 



14% 

49% 
49% = 

3 % 
38% 
16%- 
27% 
32% 
2,7% 
13% 

8% 
11% 



27%.. 

62% 

46% 



(2) 
Percentage 
out of 
School 
Only 



13% 

8% 
16% 

5% 
19% 
19% 
13% 
16% 
13% 
11% 
24% 
43% 

30% 
6% 

8%- 



(3) 
Percentage 
in and 
out of 
School 



3% ' 

8% 

8% 

3% 
30% 
51% 
, 22% 

'6S%\> 
68%-^ 

■ ^7% 
14% 

5% 
5% 
3% 
8% 



(4) 
Percentage 
who have 
not done 
Activity 



70% 

35% 
27% 
89% 
13% 
14% 
38% 
41% 
22% 
8% 
41% 
32% 

65% 
62% 
35% 
38% 
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TABLE 33 

CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
GROUP C (N = 80) 





(1) 


(2) - 


" (3) 


(4) 




Percentage . 


Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 




in 


out of 


in and 


who have 


Activity 


School 


School 


out of 


not done 


Only 


Only 


School 


Activity 
• 


Ballet 


26% 


#6% 





68% 


Symphony /Classical 








53% 


music 


43% 


5% 




Art Gallery 


38% 


20% 


10% 


32% 


Opera 


5% 


4% 


2% 


»• 89% 


Museum 


36% 


31% 


14% ■ 


19% . 
10% 


Zoo 


29% 


27% 


34% 


Live theatre 


45% 


14% 


11% . 


30%" 


Planetarium 


23% 


18% 


7% 


52% 


Science Centre 


. 26% 


21% 


35% 


18% 


Public Library 


' 12% 


30% 


55% 


3% 


Chess *- 


15% 


25% 


11% 


49% 


Scrabble 


19% 


29% 


11% 


41% . ^ 


Stamp /Coin 








60% 


collections 


■ 5% 


34%' 




Drama lessons ' 


20% ' 


6% 




74% 


Art lessons 


49% 


e% 


2% 


43% 


ijusic lessons 


' 40% 


1% 


6%. 


53% 



\ 
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The most outstanding difference Is f^or music lessons; 53% of.'/ 
Group A students hard ^xperienced music lessons compa^red. ^ith 
of Group C student^. The same pair of soci^ology students wrote 
this, about music lessons (the reader will rec^l' that Group A. 
students are more likely to be from a high socio-economic ' area ; 
than Group C students): . . * 



One non-inner-city child 'spokg of bei,ng in • 
grade ten at the Royal Conservatory of Music. 
This is highly unlikely for an inner-city 
^ chiAd; not ,on4y is it unlikely that there is 
money for a piano and 'the music lessons, but 
♦it is u^nlikely that any value is pla:ced on 
the activity- ' ^ , 

These two sociology students also noted that ioner-city, 4^d 

non-fnner-city" childre^ enjoy different activities with their \ ^ 

parents: * 

■ V . , _ ' . ^' , 

* J 

Activities done^ with parents furtfter ' 
demonstrate the incredible difference' in > * 

lifestyles between inner-city and • / • « " 

non-inner-city students. ' Non-inner-ci;ty 
children named ope^ra, ballet, the Shaw and v 
Shakespearean Festivals, restaurants, ski ' . * > . 
weekends and. scrabble as activities they • ' ^ * 
enjpyed with their parents. Times together ' 
for inner-city students consisted of Sundays 
at a park, watching televi'Sion, walks, 
dooking arid occasional movies. 

Columns 1 and 2 of Tables 31, 32 and 33 'show the perceJ^;gliges 
of ^ students wt^o had experienced the activities "in sch^oa only" 
aijd "out of sciiool only". The figtires show that sfudent-s in 
Groups B and C tend to experience' activities "iq« sphool only'" to ^ 
greater extent' than Group A- students. Orce « prii?cip|t^|' of a school 
in a high socio-economic area reported phe following.;^ /* 



Although wie have some non-*academic activities 
during school hours and swim and music , ^ 
practice before 9,:00*a.m.. , our after-school 
programs are virtually non-existent. By 3:30 
the school is empty. The* kids are involved 
in too ma%y other things* outside of .^chool. 
School is just one of the many things in 
their lives. ' * 



In direct contrast , • a'^'principal in an inner-city* school said: 



Our school is "a home away from home". The 
school is open from 7:15 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
We offer over fifty extra-curricular 
activities- ' 



A sociology, student^c^mmented as follows about these' two 
contrasting situations relatea^d cultural activities in the 
schools: 



While it, is gocrd that th,e inner-city' children 
are exposed to many extra'-curricular 
activities, they are still limited by large 
groups, ' little real variety and over-worked 
teachers. ^ Within fhese constraints, it is 
'difficult to 'encourage and develop a child's 
stJ'ehgths -and abilities. Classes in these 
activities end when school clones; thus the 
activities are part of the children's school ^ 
life,' but not part of their out-of-school 
life. ' . . 



Rot only do the inner-city families have less money to deVote 



to cultural activities out of school, but, as one sociology 



student discovered, they often have fundamentally differerhl 



atti-tudes: 



One grade eight stiident said, "I have not 
been to any of those 'cultural places'^ with • 
my parents. My mom and dad do not have ..the 
time to take me; they work a lot, and when 
they have free time, ^we like to do 'fun' 
things together. * Just*^ snobs go, and, anyway, 
thbse^ places are boring*" 
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Mec}la • * •• 

The students were asked to indicate how they had become 
informed about post seconda'l'y options through the media. Some*, 
statistics for Groups A, B and C are presented in Tables 34, 35.^ 
and 36.- These figures, which l^ve very similar patterns for the 
three gro\k)s, bring to light interesting' trends : 

(1) TSie highest percentage, of. students has 
learned about the Armed Forces thi^^ough TV. 

(2) The^ l^owest percentage of stuj^ents has learned. / 
aboi^t apprenticeships through the radio. 

(3) - The students have learned most ibcfut post ^ j 

^ ' secondary options through TV, followed by ' , 

newspapers, magazines and finally radio. 

C4) Through the four forms of media, the students* » 
have most likely learned about the Ai^med 
Forces, followed by jobs/careers, college, 
univers'ity, private vocational schools and 
finally apprenticeships r x\ 

(5)' Generally speaking. Group G is not so likely 
I to have learned* about' post secondary options 

^ through the media as Groups A and B. 

The majority of the students (72%: T4%, 81%, 65%) said they 
understand any inf ormatio^ji they had noticed an the media, but not* 
so many (39%: 33%, 41%, 45%) would concede th^t it had helped them 
*with their post secondary plans. . ' , . 

Nearly all tha stu'dents (93% : ■ 95% , 92%, 90%) felt thjat it is 
a^goo^'ldea to have^ ^uch information in the media and^ first 



TABLE 34 

TYPES OF MEDIA THROUGH WHICH STUDENTS HAVE 
BECOUE INFORMED ABOUT POST- SEQONDARY OPTIONS 
GROUP A (N = 114 H 



Medium 

Radio • Newspapers Magazines}, 

; p 



University 


29% 


9% 


32% 


29% 


College 


35% 


\H% 


24% 


29% 


Apprenticeships 


. 18% 


4% 


16% 


'iiV 


Armed Forces 


93% 


50% 


46% 


54% 


Private Vocational Schools 


26% • 


13% 


25% ,_ 


25% 


Jobs/Careers 


62%' 


37% 


75% " 


49% 



Post Secondary 

Option ' TV. 



TABLE 35 

TYPES OF MEDIA THROUGH WHICH STUDENTS HAVE 
BECOME INFORMjfcD ABOUT POST SE,CONDARY OPTIONS 
GROUP B (N = 37) 



Post Secondary 






Medium 


4 


Option 


T. V. 


Radic^ 


Newspapers- Magazines 


University 


32% 


16% . 


24% 


24% \ 


College 


35% 


11% 


22% 


27% 


Apprenticeships 


22% 


O 10 


32% 


22% 


Armed Forces 


84% 


38% 


49% 


49% 


Private Vocational Schools 


30% 


11% ' 


1-^% 


27% 


Jobs/Careers 


65% 


38% 


76% 


.46% 



TABLE 36 - 

. TYPES OF MEDIA THROUGH WHICH STUDENTS HAVE 
^COME INFORMED ABOUT POST SECONDARY- OPTIONS 
GROUP C (N = 80) ^ 



Post Secondary 




* 


Medium 




Option V 


T- V. 

r 


Radio 


Newspapers 


Magazines 


University 


39% 


6% 


11% 


19% 


College 


33% 


11% 


18% 


21% 


Apprenticeships 


-14% 


6% ' 


11% 


9% 


*Armed Forces 


. 80% . 


31% • 


.31% ^ 


31% ^« 


i'rivate Vocational Schools 


23% 


6% 


11% 


14% 


Jobs/Careers 


54% 


33% 


61% jj 


39%' 



favoured TV' (57%) follcPsved by. newspapers (22%), magazines (8%),^ 
and'finally radiL (7%). 

^ Qne pair of sociology students made the following comments 
about the media: . . 



Media presentations could be of va,lue; ^ 
different institutions could sponsor times on 
the radio or television, and there could be 
information sections in newspapers and 
magazines. t> 



Male/Female Roles • ' 

Grade eight students maintain the sexes ^rei' equal; 90%- 
believe that it is just as important for a girl to go to 
university as a boy, and 94% believe that men and womea sl;iould 
earn the same money for 'the same work. When asked to describe 
what boys and girls should thin,k of when-making post^secoridary 
plans (see Tables 37 and 38), their ahswers, with the exception of 
"money",' are very similar for each sex. And, of the 2,046 
stutfe^nts who thought they definitely or, probably had .the ability 
to complete university and definitely qr probably planned" to go, 
51% were female* 

But, while tlje students believe in equality, they 'still see* 
men and womep in very, traditional roles and are themselves 
beginning to opt for those roles. This is very clearly 
illustrated in Tables 39 to 42.- The students were asked to na^ne' 
the jobs which are most suitable^ for men and women; jbheir . 
responses are very, sex-role stereoty4)ed . The jo. they were asked^ to 
name the optional courses they planned to take in gr^de nine^, and. 
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lAUhE 37 

WHAT BOYS SHOULD THINK OF WHEN MAKING 
POST SECONDARY PLANS 







' ■/■ 




1 


Percentage 


PercenxsCge 


Percen-tagQ ^ 




of 


of 


Of 


Response* ^ * • 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 




Students 


Students 


Students 




(N = 114) 


(N = 37) 


(N = 80) , 

m 


\ What th^y really want/interests 


31% 


27% 


. 1-5% 


The job/good job/high paying/ 








demand 


J 29% 


32% 


44% 


J Learning/education ^^.^ 


23% 


14% 


13% 


Supporting family /marriage 




19% 


11% 


Money 




2770 


21/b 


What they are best 








suited for 


7% 


5% 


5% 


How far to ^o/go as 








far as possible 


&% 






Happy with job/career/ 








education 


4%- 


5% 


9% 


What they can afford . 


1% - 


5% 


1% 


* The future/ 


1% 


5% 




Don't know\' 

*. . . 


4% 




9% 



* Responses given by less than 5% of all three groups 
' are not included in this table.* 
Some students gave more tha^^^ne Te4ponse. 



TABLE 38 

WHAT GIRLS SHOULD THINK OF " WHEN MAKING 
POST SECONDARY PLANS 



Response* 



Percentage Percentage Percentage 



of of 
Group A Group B 

Students Students 

(N = 114) '<N = 37) 



of 

Group C 
Students 
(N = 80) 



What they really want /interests ' 28%^, 

The job/good job/high paying/ 
demand ^ 24% 

Learning/ education 15% 

^vlarriage/f ami ly/ 
supporting family ^ 15% 

University /col lege/ 
academics 12% 

Don't know - . 7% 

Kow far to go/go^as 
far as possible 6% > 

How long school/job takes ' 6% 

*^ 

What they are best 
suited for , 5% 

.^areer ' 5% 

Money ' 3% 

> 

Be good at something/ 
do one's best 3% 

Happ'y with job/career/ - ^ 

\ educati-on - • ' 3^ • 

flow and with whom they 
are going to li'^ 



24% 

24% 
14% 

24% 
4% 



4% 
4% 
8% 

5% 

5% 

5% 



13% 

34% 
11% 

26% 

5% 

^5% 

' 1% 



3% 
3% 

14% 

3% 
4% 



* Respon*Bes given by less, than 5% of all three groups 
are not included in this table^ 
Some students gave more than one response. ' 
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TABLE 39 
JOBS MOST -SUITABLE FOR MEN 



Percentage 
of 

Job* , •• Students 

(N = 231) 



Constructi^on 


38% 


Anything they are capable of 
Heavy lif tin-g/physical jobs 


22% 


18% 


Mechanical 


11% 


Things with, hands/labour jobs 


5% 


Lawyer 


4% 


Doctor/sargeon 


3% 


Truck 'driving 


3% 


Business 


3% 


Factory . work* 


3% 


Spqrts T 


O /o 


Plumbing/welding 


'• ' 3% 






Electrician 


2% 


Police work' 


2% 



— ^ 

* Jobs named by less than 2% of the students are not included. 
Some stud^ents^ named more than one job. ^ 
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TABLE 40 
JOBS MOST SUITABLE 'FOR WOMEN 



Percentage 

. Of 

Job* ^ Students 



(N = 231) 



Anything they are capable of/ * 

Everything/Nothing fecial • 31% 

Secretary 28% 

< 

Nursing ' ' " 11% 

Office work/Clerks/Receptionists 10% 

Teaching ^ ; 8% 

Sewing ' 6% 

Hair sty ling /makeup 6 ^ 5% 



nJas h^ry-Ba& k t e ll ers/- 



Saies clerks ^ 5% 

HcJuseworK 5% 
Cook/Baker' . 4% . - \ . 

Jobs not requiTing strength ' / 3% 

* 

Doctor ^ 3% 

Typing [ ^ .3% 
Business/Store keeper • ' 3% 

Factory work 2%.# 
Sit-down job^ 2% f , 

Model . ^ 2% 

* Jobs named by less than 2% of the students are not included. 
Some students named more than one job* 
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TABLE 41 • 
OPTIONAL^ COURSES SELECTED BY BOYS 



Course* 




Computer 

Physical Education/Gym 
Electricity 
Business /Economics 
History 



Percentage of Boys, 
(N = 121) 



/ 



32% 
26% 
18% 
12% 
11% 
10% 
9% 
6% 
3% 



3^ 

3% 

3%. 

2% 

2% 

2% 
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* Some students listed three courses; a few listed none. 
Courses listed by less than 2% of all three groups 
have not been included in thi's table. 
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TABLE 42 

OPTIONA-L COURSES SELECTED BY GIRLS 



Course* Percentage pf Girls 

(N = 110) 



alusic 






45% 


Art 






26% 


French 


• 






Typing 






23% 


Business/ Economics 






13% 


Family Studies 
Geography 






7% 






6% 


Theatre Arts 






5% 


History 






5% 


Latin 






4% 


Uome iiconomics/Foods 


* 




4% 


Hairdressing 






4% 


Shop 






4% 


Industrial Arts 






4% 


Consumer Education 






3% 


Physical Education/Gym 






3% 


Computer 






, 2% 



* Some students listed three courses; a few listed none. 
Courses listed by less than 2% of all three groups 
have not been included in this table. 
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even at this stage, they are making sex-role stereotyped chciices* 
As the -students progress through high school and have fewer 
mandatory courses, their choice of courses becomes even^more^ 
sex.-role stereotyped; th,is was clearly showa^^t^"*^ report presented 



to the Toronto Board Status of Women Committee while this study 

V 

was in progress (see Appendix J). 

The ^sociology students wrote of the same trends// One pair of 

/ ^ 

studd'nts said 




We found very little dif f erence^dn the ' 
numbers of ' boys and' girls who planned a 
secondary education, but we found tha 
significant numbers were thinking in 
traditional gex stereotyped occupatiqn 



Some of the sociology students observ^ that girls were 
receiving conflicting messages in the homes: 



One father stated that, he wanted his daughter 
to go on and become a doctor, but in the next 
breath told Jiis daughter to serve the guests 
tea and told the guests (researchers) that 
this Would be gq6d practice for her when she 
was a housewife *and raising babies- 



Other sociology stuHents felt that the students were being 
socialized into their ^'proper sex roles" in the schools: 



One school had three female student volunteer 
-workers. One girl worked in the office in a 
receptionist capacity and two worked in the 
staff room serving tea and coffee and* washing 
dish^as. The girls consistently missed some 
school time because of these activities. 

In one classroom', the girls all sat in the 
first several rows and the boys in the two 
very back rows. If no seat was available in 
the back rows, boys would talce a chair and 
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V sit at the counter rather than sit further 

forward in the classroom. 

- In another classroom, we 'noted that, the boys 
did almost all *the participating- 

A few sociology students pointed out that some of the . 

guidance material's (discussed in an earlier , section of this 

report) have pictures and cartoons which reinforce the traditional^ 
male/female' role^. 



^ Principals 

From the grade eight students ' point of view, principals have 
very little influence oh their post secon^ry' plans . Most (88%; * 
95%, 84%, 80%) had nx)t discussed their plans with their- 
principals, and most (89%: 90%, 76^ 94%) had not* had a ^i$cussion 
with a vice-pf incipal (some sch0ols have no vice--principal ) » 
Similarly, most of .their par^ts (82%: 82%, 92%, 79%) had not had 
a discussion with either/a principal or a vice-principal. The 
reasons , are set fortjrin Tables 43, 44, and 45. Some stu'dents ^ 
feel there is no^^ason for a discussion, while others feel 
uneasy. / \ 

Of tlx^e^e students who had not had a discussion with either 
the p^r^cipal or. the vice-principaX , approximately .hilf (50%: 54%, 
30%^51%) claimed that if it were possible,' it would be helpful, 

The sociology students discussed the influence of principals 
and vice-principals^ in a different' context- and from another point 
of view, consequently their information will be given in the 
section entitled "Differences Among Schools". 
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TABLE 43 




REASONS STUDENTS HAD NOT DISCUSSED THEIR 
POST ^JECONDARY' PLANS WtTH PRINCIPALS 



Reason* 



Percentage Percentage Pei:centage 
of of of 

Group A Group' B Group C ' 

Studaats Students Students 
(N = 108) (N = 31) (N = 64) 



No reason to 

4 Feel uneajsy /uncomfortable' 

Principal not approachable/ 
too busy 

Dislike principal 



26% 

I 21% 

V6% 



16% 
13% 

8% 



16% 
25% 

5% 
6% 



/ 



* Reasons given by less than 5% ot all three groups 
have not been included in this table. 
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TABLE 4^- 



REASONS STUDENTS MAD 
POST SECONDARY PLANS 



DISCUSSED THEIR 
VICE-PRINCIPALS 




ReascKf^ 



Percentage 
' of 
Group A 
Students 
(N = 103) 



Percentage 
of 
Group B 
■ Students 
(N = 28) 



Percentage 
of 
Group C 
Students 
(N = 75) 



No reaso 



/ Feel kifeasy /uncomfortable 

■A ^ 

Vi^-Principal not 
approachable/too busy 



No Vice-Principal 



18% 
18% 

7% 

13% 



18% 
14% 

4% 
7% 



13% 

16% ■\. 

3% 

7% ' 



* .Reasons given by less than 5% of all three groups 
have not been included in this table. 



'table 45 ■ • • " , 

QNS PARENTS HAD NOT DISCUSSED POST SECONDARY 
PLANS WITH PRINCIPALS OR VICE-PRINCIPALS 

• ■ t' 



4 

9 

Reason* 


Percentage 
of 

Group A 
Students 
(N = 108) 


Percentage 
of 
Group B 
Students 
(N = 31) 


Percentage 

Group C \ 
Students' 
(N = 64). . 


No reason to 


^ ; 

9% 




;r 3% 


Poor English 


4% 

< 


3% 

If 


6% 


Heasons given 
have not been 


by less than* 5% of all three 
included in this table. 


groups 





Many students gave no reasons. 
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Knowledge aboi^t High School and Pgst Secondary Options 

The students were asked a series- of questions to test their 
knowledge of high school, post secondary options and other related 
issues. * 

On the whole, for all topics covered. Group A students we^e 
» most knowledgeable and Group C students least knowXedgea^e . One 
pair of sociology students elaborated on this pTaenomenon as 

« \ 

follows: /T 



THe students who were university-bound^'had a 
^ much clearer idea of what university entails 
than those who were not. In fact, many knew-^ 
exactly what university tbey would like to go 
to, what field they would like to specialize 
in and what, having attained their degree, 
they would most likely do with itC ' On 'more 
than one, occasion. we were astounded by the ^ • ' 

-extent to which some students had thought out - 
'their lives. .For instance, one girl was , v , » . * 

striving, for a scholarship in order to 'p9,y ^ 
her way through university, and,- once in law *^ 
school, 5he had plan's to apply for student 
assistance. . / ^ 

All this stands^ in^^sharp gcntrast to what we 
found in the other** school . These students 

^ had only foggy , notions of ,what university is ^ , 
all about. 'vThey <^^ieve that ^^"university is , 
the place ^u EO^i you want to be a doctor 
or something. *V^When pushed to elaborate 
beyond such vslgue generalizations, they were 

' often unable to-do so.^^ These students had 
not thought out their lives to the extent 
that the others had ,and did not verbalize ^ 
'sophisticated rationa,lizations« 

A second general finding is that all students are more 
knowledgeable about high school and the movement from elementary 
to high school than »t hey are about post secondary options and the 
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movement' from high school to those options* .Most seem to 

understand ^hat ^secpndary schools offer different programs and 

levels, and most were choosing a secondary sqhool wh^ch offers the 

ievei(,s; of courses they plan to take. However, they are' much 

less clear about the^ differences between university and potamunity 

colleges and the grades, credits, levels and marks required to 

^enter each. Some who were planning ^n university had not chosen 

levels' 5 and/or 6 for grade nine. Most do not know, about 

apprenticeship programs. Here is an example from a sociology*. ^ 

paper: \ ' ^ 

One girl* said that her marks were mainly A's 
and B^s , yet* she was planning dn levgl 4 in 
grade nine* The odd part of this is that she 
a4so .planned to be a veterinarian. It would' 
appear that this girl was ruining her 
J chances. Sh^also did not want to take any 

jscience courses, which are a prerequisite for 
that university program. 

Pinally, the students seein to be rather ill-informed and 
* > 
naive about financing post-secondary options. Th^ jftajority dt) ^not 

Know tne actual cost of tuition fees for university or community 

cpiiege and do not know that apprentices earh-mt)ney while they are 

learning their trade. While many s'tudents generally ^lnd^rstood 

tnat finaincial aid is available for post second^^ry education from 

sources other than the family, only about 25% actually listed ^ 

government grants and loans as one of . those sources, and even 

fewer had heard of O.S.A.P. o/ knew the conditions of eliglb'ility . 

/" What follow are the datav^^r each of the questions put to the 

SLuaents: * • 
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Question 1: ' 

Do secondary schools in Toronto dffe^ the same programs? 



Answer : 

No. 



7 

Correct Answer ^(86%: 87% , * 87% , 84%) 
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I Don't Know (3%: 1%', 0%, 8%) 
Quest Ibn 2: ' . 

- ^ At what level do students usually take courses in ^ 

digh school if they are platining to go to university? 
Answer : v * ' ' 

, Levels 5 or 6. 

.Correct Answer (88%:, 94%, 89%, 79%) ^ 
I ■Don-'t Know (2%: 0%,'3%, 3%) 
Question 3: . \ , /'^ , 

How many grade thirteen credits does a student require 
to gain entrance to an Ontario university? 



Ansv/er : if 

Correct Answer (11%: 17%,. 8%, 5%) 
I Don\t Know (44%: 38%, 43%,' 54%) 

Question 4: ' 

What is the minimum grade thirteen average you need to 
gain entrance to an Ontario university? 



Answer: 



60% 

^ Correct Answer (11^: 1©%, 5%, 6%) 
\ Don't Know \19%\ 10%, 16%, 33%) 
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Question 5: , . ■ l 

■ ' \ ■ \ ■ ■ 

What grade must a student cdmplete in high school - 

^ , ^ \ . . . ^ ^ • \ 

in order to go to a community'' college? ^ ' - ^ - 

Answer: - ' \' , 

Correct Answer (60%: 69%., 6^5%, 44%) 

^ I Don't Know- (3%: 2%, 3%, 5^) . - 
• \ 
.Question 6; ■ . \ ■ ^ . . r 
X ~ -* ■. \ \ 

Explain the differences between college and university. 
(The students' answers are gi^ven in Table 4*6 • 
Quite a few students said there is "no difference'* 
or could not explain the.;^if f erence /) 
Question 7; . , » - ... ' 

Do you know what an apprenticeship training 'program is? 

^1 \ The majority (66%: 62%^ 51%, 78%) 

\ 

^ of the students dj.d not know. 

Question 8: 

■ / ■ 

• Do apprentice earn money whiTe they are learning • ^ 
their tirade? 

The majority (66%: .62%, 49%, 79%) 
of the students did -not know. . 

Question .9: 

Is financial aid available from sources Other than a 
family fpr students who plan post secondary education? 
' . ^ A large majority (83%: 89%, 87%, 73%) of the 

student? said ''Yes''- These students were theix asked 
to list the sources; their responses are given in 
^ Table 47. The three most frequently mentioned 

sources are, jobs, \baiik loans and government grants. 




, TABLE 46 ' 
■DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY-, 

* 





Percentage 


Percentage 


•> 

Percentage 


* 1 


of 


of 


■ of 


Difference* 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 




Students 


Students 


Students 


* 


(N =^ 114) 


(N = .37) 


(N = 80) 


No difference ^ 


18% 


24% 


34% ' 


University for professionals/ 








College for technicians 


•13% 


8% 


4% 


University gets you higher/ 






18% , 


more advanced 


12% 


22% 


University is hardei? 








than College 


. 3% , 


• 8% 


University is longer 


• 






than Co^^ge 


8% \ 


' 3% 


5% 


College specializes/ 




5% 


1%. 


u 11 J. V c; J: o J. L y -Lo ^c;lldcL± 


7% 


College is ba^ic/ 




5% 




University more depth 




University more specialized/ 








intense' 


6% 


3% 




Grade 13 for University/ 






3% . 


Grade 12 for College. 


5% 




College is less money 


'4% 


5% 




Different methods/subjects 


1% 


5% 


4% 


Don't know/ 








Can't explain difference 


23% 


' 11% 


25% 



* Some students gave more than one response; others gave none. 
Responses which were, given by less than 5% of all three groups 
have not been%ncluded in this table. 
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SOURCES OF FINANCIAL -AID O'THER THAN THE FAMILY 



Source* 



Percentage Percentage 

of of / * 

Group A Group B ^ > 

Students , Students 

(N = 101) (N = 32) 



Percentage 
ol ' 

Group 'C 
'StudeQts 

(N = 58) 



Job 


34% 


/o 






Bank loan 


■ 31% 


34% 


41%' 




Government /grants 


29% 


* 

25% 


14% 




Scholarships (general ) 


15% 


9% 


5% 




Friends 


9% 


16% 


17% 


♦ 


Scholarships (university ) 




. 3%" 




Relatives 


2% 


6% 


2% 




O.S-A.P. 

• 


1% 


6% 






Welfare loan^ 


1% 




7% 





^ : q ■ — 

* Some students gave more than one answer; others gave none. 
Answers given by less than 5% of all three groups 
have not been included in this table. 



51^ 
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Question 10: ( . , " 

T — ' ' ^ ^* • ^ 

What is O.S.A.P. (Ontario Student Assistance Plan)? 
' . The majbri^ty (79%: 69%, 81%, 91%) * ' 

of the students did not know. 

Question 11 : ^ 

Who is eligible to get 0;S.A.P. money? , — 

The vast majori.t5^ (86%:' 81%, 8l5^j7 96%) 
of, the students ^id not know. 

Question 12: 

How much are the average tuition fees for a school year 
at an Ontario university? 

The students' complete range of answers to this 
question is sho.wn in Table 48. ' Of the total 231 
students, 19% gave av sum tiflfe- $1,000; 24% gave 
a sum over $2,000; and 11% said they didn't know. 
The percentages for the Groups who gave an answer 
in the •correct range are (46%: 52%, 51%> 34%). 
Question 13 : > . * ' * 

How much are the average tuitipn fees for a school year 
at an Ontario community college? 

The students' complete range of answers to/ this 
question is shown in Table 49. Of the total 231 
students, 22% gave a sum under $700; 31% gave a 
sum over $1,000; and \17% said they didn't l5;^w. 
The percentages for the Groups who gave an answer 
in the correct range are' (30% i 33%, 41%, 21%). 
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TABLE 48 



HOW MUCH ARE THE AVERAGE TUITION FEES FOR 
A SCIJOOL YEAR AT AN ONTARIO UNIVERSITY? 



• 

Response in Dollars . 


t 


Percentage 
of 

Group' A 
Students 
(N = 114) 


' 

Percentage 
of 
Grouo B 
S tudent c: 
(N = 37) 

\ 


Per cent afi^e 
of 

Groiin C 
XN = 80) 


10 • 




— : — ■ — ] 






30 . 






P 7^ 




50 










60 




0.9% 






84 










100 




1 8% 


_ . i 


1 

1 . O/o 


150 




0.9% 






200 










300 . ' . 




0.'9% 


9 7% 




350 




0.9% ■ 






. 400 




0'. 9% 




i 3^ 


6oo 




2.6% 


2.7% 


7 . 59a 


V 600 




0.9% 


2 . 7% 


1 3^ 


700 




1.8% 






750 









1.3% 


• 800 




1.8% 




2. 5% 


900 




0.9% , 






. 1,000 




■ -28.1% 


32.4?6 


20 0% 


i , 100 




0.9% 






1 , 200 






2.7% 


1 3% 


1 , 500 ' 




6.1% 


2.7% 




1 , 800 




. ■ 0.9% 






2 ,000 




15 .8% 


13 




2,400 . .'^ 








1 3^ 


2 , 500 1 




3.5%' 


2.7% 


'1.3% 


2,600 . 








X « o ^ 


.3,000 


t 


7.9% 


2.7% 


1.3% 


3,050 




0.9% ' 






3,500 ; ° ' 




0.9%. 


*■■ — 




4,000 




2.6% 


2.7% 


5.0% 


5,000 




4.4% 


1.0 . 8?^ 


5.0% 


5,500 




.0 . 9% 






^ 6,000 




1.8% 


2 . 7% 


■* 4— 


7,000 




- 0.9% 






10,000 




5.3% 


2.7% 




13,000 






2.7% 




500 ,000 




*- 0 . 9% 


4 .4% * 




Don't Know 




4.4% V 


; 2.7% 


25.0% 



■1? 



3 



i 
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TABLE 49 





HOW MUCH ARE THE AVERAGE TUITION 


FEES FOR A 




• 


SCHOOL YEAR AT AN ONTARIO COMMUNITY COLLEGE? 






Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 




of 


of . 


of 


Response 


in Dollars Group A 


Group B 


Group C 




Students 


Students 


Students 




(N = 114) 

• 


(N = 37) 

/ 


. (N = 80) 


> 

10 


• 




1.3% 


.30 


_ — 


2.7% 




40 


0 . 9% 





1.3% 


50 








1.3% 


80 


0.9% 





— — — 


90 


- — 


2.7%. 


— — — 


100 


0.9% 


2.7% 


1 . 3% 5 


200 


0.9% 


2.7% 


5.0% 


220 


« 





1.3% 


250 








1.3% 


300 


1.8% 


2.7% 


li.3% 


350 


- 0.9% 





1.3% 


400 


. 3.5% 


2.7% 


2.5% 


500 


6.1% 


2.J%' 


6.3% 


550 


0.9% 





d ^ fit 
1.3% 


600 


1.8% 


2.7% 


2.5% 


700 


2.6% 


10.8%* 




750 


0.9% 


2.7% 


If 


800 


4.4% 


'2.7% 


2 . 5°% 


900 


2 76%. 


2.7% 


2.5% 


1,000 


22.8%. 


^•21 ..6% 


16.3% 


1,200 


0.9% 





1.3% 


1,.400 


.1 . 8% 







1,500 


5.5% 


5.4% 


3.8% 


1 , 550 


0.9% 





— — — 


1,800 


0.9% 


' 


— — — 


■ 2,000 


10.5% 





7.5% 


2,500 


1.8% 


2.7% 




3,000 


1 1.8% 


8.1% 


5.0% 


3,500 





2.7% 


*~ *~ 


4,000 


■ ^ 1.8% 


2.7% 


3.8% 


4; 500 




.2.7% 




5,000 


3 . 5% 




2.5% 


5,500 


0.9% 




*~ *~ 


6,000 


1 . 8% 




• 


8 ,000 


0.9% 






10,000 


0.9% 


2.7% 




11,000 




2.7% 




20,000 






1.3% 


25,000 


0.9% 


y 




30,000 




2.7% 
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Don't Know 14.1% 5.4% ' ' 26.3% 

12i ' ' 



Questions 14, 15 and 16: 

Wbat is the n^me of the secondary school you plan 
to attend next year? 

At what level do you plan to take most of your 
grade nine courses next year? 
Do you plan to go to university? 

These. three questions were on the survey ■ questionnaire which 
was completed .by 3,969 grade eight students (see Appendix E) . 

Of these 3,969 students, 3,916 indicated a level ois levels at 
which they planned to take their grade nine ^^ourses, of which 4^.6% 
said they were going to a secondary school which does not offer 
the" level they had chosen. Another 6.3% said the^ did not know 
what secondary school they were going to, and 3.6% listed schools 
which were private, separate or outside the Toronto Board. 

Of the 3,969 stud'ents, 2,304 said< they were definitely or 
probably going to go university, of which 2.5% said they were 
going to a secondary^ school which does not offer levels 5 or 6. 
Another 4.8% did not name a secondary school. 

Of the 1,296 students who said they definitely were planning 
to go to university, 92% had chosen levels 5 and/or 6 for grade 
nine. Of the 1,008 students who said they probably were planning 
to go to >jniversity, 73% had chosen levels 5* and/or 6. Ttiere' is • 
an indication that , perhaps some staidents who plan on university 

are beginning •high school at the wrong levels. 

* * > 

Differences Among Schools 




The sociology students studiec^^lO of the 37 Toronto 
elementary schools which offer grade eight. Each pair of students 
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studied two schools frpm contrasting socio-economic areas as 
measured by the formula the Toronto Board uses to determine tke 
inner-citiness of its schools* (Class I schools are most 
inner-^city and Class IV schools are non-inner-city.) While ma^ 
differences between inner-city and non--inner-city schools have 
already been discussed in previous sections of this report either 
directly or indirectly as related to students from Groups A, B and 
C, the sociology students, wrote of some other differences. These 
additional differences will be presented here, but' it must be 
remembered i that each observation is based on a comparison of only 
twp schools and that- no attempt was made in this study to 
determine whether the findings are valid for all 37 schools across 
the system. Also, some students studied in two schools 'which only 
varied in terms of inn'er-citiaess and could ^lot be said to be 
strictly inner-city .and non-inner-city. 
Students ' ' I 

One paper contained comments on student* behavior which 
indicated that students in schools with high socio-economic- 
ratings may bQ more sure of themselves than those in inner-city 
schools: 



Of the twenty-six students we interviewed, 
fourteen were 'from the school which was most 
inner-city and twelve from the other. There 
' were no marked^ physical differences among the 
^students from the two schools. That is to 
say, they all dressed and appeared similar to 
one another". However/ differences were 
apparent with respect to their behavior. 
Those from ; the ^second school exhibited more . 
"brash" beh&vior and were less hesitant about 
\v answering our questions . than those from the 
more inner-city school. 



School Staff 




. ^ Earlier sections of this report have indicated that, from the 
point of view of grade eight students*, various members of the 
school staffs do tiot have a* strong influejace on th^ir post 
secondary plans. However, the sociology students claimed that the 
attitudes of staff members toward students are' somewhat different 
from school to school and that the students may be influenced by 
these attitudes. Consider the following: 



In our- two schools, there were two entirely 
different sets of expectations placed on the 
student's jwith respect to post secondary 
education. In the non-inner-city school, a 
university education was taken for granted. 
In talking to the teachers and principals in, 
this School, it became quite apparent ths 
they felt their students were somehow 
"special"; that they were "a cut ab^^ the 
^^^rest". One teacher remarked , '!^tf^te clearly, 
Xb^kid graduating from thi^ifflace who 
doesB^^^-W uie day go^jio ixi^^^grsity will be the 
odd man out." Another teacher asserted, * 
"University material, . . . most certainly . . . 
you have to be around these kids to see how 
bright they are. I already have *three kids 
in one of my Math classes doing what would be 
equivalent to grade eleven algebra problems." 

All this stands in sharp contrast to what was. 
found in the .inner-city school. The staff 
members df this school valued their students 
in^so far as they wQre "normal", "everyday" 
and "definitely not bookworms". They 
expected only a small proportion of their' 
_ students to make it to university, and thus 

( there was far' less pressure on the Students 

V to excel academically. 

The principal in the first school described 
his students as "ambitious, initiators, . 
hard-driving and very involved in their. own 
busy lives", whereas the principal in the 
second school described his' students as 
"nice, polite, hard working and thoughtful.". 



____ 
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Another pair of sociology students wrote: 



The school staff in the inner-city school 
focussed more on making school an enjoyable 
place than encouraging Intellectual 
development. They also encouraged group^ 
co-operation and participation in the 
classroom. 

The -other school stressed achievement, 
individual performance and competition. 

Knowledge about Post Secondary Optidns 

^ Two sociology students found an intere.sting contrast in the 
knowledge students and parents have about post secondary plans: 



The students and parents in the high 
socio-economic area had mostly information on 
universities and knew very little about 
community colleges and apprenticeships. 

Th^ opposite was found in the lower 
socio-economic area where the students and 
parents had little informatioti about 
universities J3ut knew more about jobs and 
colleges.' 



Facilities 



For two schools stu^iied by one pair of sociology students, 
the school which was in the higher socio-ec^omic area was the one 
with a swimming pool. 

' For two schools studied byanother pair of sociology 
students, the school in the lower socio-economic area was the one 
which had the resource centre ciosed for an indeterminate length 
Qf time: ^ 
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This meant class trips to a nearby library, 
which resulted in much rescheduling and lost 
class time. A bookrack ^at the back of the 
classrpom appe&red to be a compensation for 
the ciosed resource centre; however, the' 
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books on it were outdated and aimed at very 
low reading levels. 

This sclflool also did not have office space for the social 
•worker and psychologist, whereas the school in the higher 
socio-economic area did. 
School Organization 

Our two schools had different methods of . 
coping with conflicting pressures on teaching' 
^ time. The method of the more inner-city 
school produced a very disruptive year for 
the students. The class we studied in the 
school had three teachers for core subjects 
and a rotation system which involved frequent 
class changes. While both schools had i A 

different ability' level groups for reading * 
and mathematics, the more inner-city school 
taught the groups in separate classrooms, and 
the teachers of the high and low ability 
groups switched positions midway through the 
year. 

Community 

The principal^ of one inner-city school reported the following 
to the sociology^ students: , . ^ - y 



This area has the highest ctime rate in the 
city, as well as the highest number ^of group ^ 
homes and the lowest number of parks and 
recreatiofaal facilities. The student body is 
very heteorogeneQUs. It Represents over forty 
ethnic backgrounds. The area is seen as a 
stepping stone and experiences. a wave of 
immigratipn every three to five years. In 
the first six months of 1980, -we had 113 boat 
people register here. Lots of the kids have 
never been to school before. In 1980, out of 
850 chil'dren enrolled in the school, there 
were 600 .transfers in and out. You just get 
to know them and they're gone. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

Probably the most important finding of this' study, and one 
which is easily lost sight of in the complex web of variabiles and 
statistics, is that grade 'eight students, as a whole, value 
education; generally speaking-, only family and health are valued 
more. Over half of them (58%) are considering university and 
choosing secondary schools and high school programs which will 
steer them in that direction, and others are planning tp go to 
community colleges. Even tl\e remainder who have no plans for post 
secondary education, place a higher value on education than they 
do on freedom, jobs, money ^rfd pleasure. 

One purpose of this study was to determine whether those 
students who plan to go to university are, in any way, different 
from those who don't. Theyv^re different; in fact, they differ on 
many variables which are so entangled as to make it impossibJLe to 
discuss any one in isolation from the others. ^ . * 

A survey questionnaire was us^d to pick two groups of 
^students. One group was considering university and felt they had 
the ability to complete it; the other group was not considering 
university and felt they did not have the ability. Throughout the 
report, they are referred to as Group A and Group C. Group A Aade 
up 51.5% of the grade eight population; Group C, 10.9%. The 
teachers rated the .abilities of a subset of each group, and for^ 
77% of the cases, the teachers gave the same ratings as the 
students gave ihemselves. ' 

The results showed that the two groups are very different in , 
terms of socio-economic status (SES)- and cultural/ethnic 
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background. Group A students were much more likely to rate high 
on SES than Gpoup K;*%tudents (33% vs 5%); in fact, two thirds' of" , 
Group C rated low. Children from some cultural /ethnic backgrounds 
were much more likely to be found in Group A than others. For" 
example, close to 90% of the Korean and Jewish children were found 
in Group A' compared with less than one-third of the Portuguese,* 
Native Indian and French children. The trends were similar but 
reversed for Group C; for example, over 20% of the Portuguese and 
French children were i/n Group.^C compared with less than 5%, of the 
East Indian, Ukrainian^ Chinese, Polish, Jewish,, Japanese and 
Korean ehi/ldren. (Complete data for twenty-five cultural/ethnic 
groups are provided in Table,i^'0. ) If one compares Groups A B.nd>C 
in terms of SES and cultural/ethnic background combined, the V. 
statistics for the Jewish and Portuguese children stand out the'^ 
most; Jewish children are likely to be found in Group A, unlikely 
**to be fou^d in Group C and unlikely to be low SES, whereas the ' 
trends are just the opposite for the Portuguese. 

' Keeping these ideas in mind and remembering that, in general, 
grade eight students place a fairly high value on education, itl^.is 
of further interest to note that high SES students rs^nk education 
somewhat lower than low SES students and that Jewish and Irish 
students rank education lower than Blacks, West Indians, Native 
Indians, East Indians, Chinese and Spanish. 

There was no difference in the percentages of students born 
iHr Canada; 70% of Group A and 71% of Group C students were born in ^ 
Canada. Th,e statistics for the Koreans, East Indians, Scottish r 
French and Native Indians are most interesting. (See Table 50.) 

A much higher proportion of Group. C students were -in special 




Cultural/Ethnic 
Group • 



TABLE 50 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF GRADE EIGHT STUDENTS BY CULTURAL/ETHNIC GROUP 



Total Number 
of 

Grade Eight 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students 
in Group A 



Percenta^je of 
Students 
in Group C 



Percentage of 
Students 
Classified 
as low SES- 



Percentage of 
Students in 
Special Education 
classes ** 



Percentage of 
Students 
Born i n 
Canada 



The Importance 
of Education- 
Rank P6sition 



All students 



3,969 



51%5;C 



10. 9^ 



9.1% 



69.5% 



Korean 


19 


69.5? 


^0.0? 


26. 3S ^ 


5.3S 


5.3S 




Jewish 




' 87.3Jt 


o.6;t 


^5.1% , 


0.6S 


" 8-3. l*S 


5 


Irish 


33 


66.7;C ' 


i2.i;t 


2U.2% 


3. OS 


81*. 9S 


5 


Gi^anese 


36 


66,1% 


ii.i;t 


66.1% 


2.8S 


2.8S 


• 3 


Japanese 


21 


66.1% 


. o.o;t 


33.3% 


O.dS ' 


8l.o;5 




Ukrainian 


.60 


65.0% 


3.3;t 


UO.0% 


l.li 


93. 3S 


3 


Greek 


{ 312 


63.5% . 


1A% 


1U'.1% ^ 


1*.2S 


'82. 7S 


3 


WASP 


\ ^\ 


62.6;5 


9.1% 


26^ 


6.1S 


SV9% * 


'5 


East Indian 


,57 


• 6i.U% ' 


3.5% 


56. OS 


8.8S 


7. OS 


2 


Polish 


1*8 


6o.U% 


2.1% 


52.1s 


O.OS 


87.5s 


3 


Chinese 


ti29 


59.0% 


2.Q% 


61*. 3S 


3. OS 


1*1. 3S 


2 


Serbian /Croat! an 


38 


51.9% 


13.2% 


1*1*. 7S 


13.2s 


71. iS 


i 


British 


^0 


55.0% 


15.0% 


25. OS 


15. OS 


75. OS^ ^ . 




German 


59 


52.5% ' 


io.2;c 


25.1*S 


6.8S 


86.1*^5 


1* 


West Indian 


180 


5l.lJt . 


6.i;c . 


63. 3S 


18. 9S 


15. 6S 


1 


Black 


26 


5o.o;c 


19.2^5 


1*6. 2S 


31*. 6S 


31*. 6:5 


1 


Canadian 


6i*2 




13.9% 


31*. 7S ■ 


12. 8S 


96. 6S 


1* 


English 


. 285 


^^5.3% 


12.3% 


31*. OS 


13. 7S 


89.5s 


3 


Vietnamese 


'20 


^5.0% 


10.0% 


1*5. OS 


O.oS / 


O.OS 




Scottish 


55 ' 


lil.B? 


20,0% 


1*0. OS 


12. 7S 


92.7s 


1* 


Italiah 


218 


39.o;c . 


13.855 


70. 2S 


7.3S 


89.0s 


1* 


Spanish 


. 39 


35.91 


, 10.3? 


69.. 2S 


7.7J 


15.J*S 


2 


French^ 


91 




21*. 2^5 


1*7. 3S 


11. OS, 


91.2s 


3 


Native Indian 


37 . 




16.2^2 


1*5. 5S 


10. 8S 


100. OS 


' 2 


Portuguese 


286 


30.\% 


25.5s 


88. 5S- ' 


13.6S 


38.5s 


1* 
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» The study identified other cultural/ethnic groups, but they represented too few children each to include in the discussion. 
As discussed earlier in the report, these -figures are underestimations . 
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education classes than Group A students (24% versus 5%), and since 
boys are more often to "be found in special education classes than 
girls, it logically follows that Group 'C also had more boys thar^. 
Group A (58% versus 49%). * One important concomitant finding is 
that particularly high percentages of Black and West Indian . 
students (the only two cultural/ethnic groups who ranked education 
first) are in special education classes (35% and 19% 
respectively)* ^ * • ' 

Furthermore, it became niore and more clear as the study 
proceeded that the lifestyles and attitudes of students planning . 
to go to university, (Group A) are different from other students- 
Many^ of the manifestations of the differences are recorded in 
Table 51. Group A students are more likely to be involved in such 
cultural activities as going to the symphony and collecting 
stamps; they are more interested in reading and music; they have 
been on more vacations* with their parents; and they are more 
sophisticated in their attitudes towardmoney. In addition, t^^ir 
parents and te?.chers seem to have more influence on their post . 
secondary plans. Group C students, on the other hand, put more 
emphasis on T.V., hockey, basketball, skating, bikes and cars« 
One pair ol, sociology students who did observations for the study 
concluded the following: 



When one sees the 
lifestyles of the 
it becomes clear 
aspirations have 
eight. While the 
a "^ath leading di 
from university, 
complicated. It 
choosing a qertai 
particular profes 



incredibly different 
se two groups of children, 
that most students' 
been firmly set by grade 
re may be freedom to choose 
rectly to university or away 
it is, in reality, much more 
is not simply a matter of 
n education and the 
sion that goes with it. 
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TABLE 51^ ^ " 

DIFFERENCES IN LIFESTYLES AND ATTITUDES • . 

BETWEEN GROUPS A AND C 



, Percentage of Percentage of 
Difference in Lifestyle Group A Group C 

«,nd/or Attitude * Students ^ Students 

(N =. 114) ^ (N = 80) 



Activities with Parents 

~ Vacation in past-year 66% 44% 

Talk . ^ . . ■ ' 30% 13% 

Go to restaurants 27% 15% 

•** Watch T.V. , 16% ' 30% 

Hobbies /Interests 

Reading 39% 11% " 

fJusic (listen, play) 18% ' 5% 

Animals/fish 11% 3%.. 

Science/medici'ne 11% 0% 

Bike/dirt bike riSing 5% 15% . 

Hockey ^ 7% 18% ' 

Basketball ' 2% 10% 

*♦. Skating (roller, ice, skateboard) 4% , 14% 

*♦ Working with cars/bikes/appliances 0% 10% ' 

Cultural Activities 

Symphony /classical music 73% - 47%* 

Art Gallery ^ . 83% 68% 

Museum ' 92% ' 81% 

Live theatre • - , 82% I ^ 70% 

Science Centre - , 95% . 82% 

Chess 69% 51% 

Scrabble ' 75% ' 59% 

Stamp/coin collections * 60% 40% 

Music lesscKis . 79% - 47% 

> 

Plans for One Million Dollars 

University/College ~ 34% 1% . 

Save it 18% 8% ' 

, Charity ^ 14% 5% 

Invest/Buy stocks 12% 1% 

** Buy a car/motor bike 11% 23% 

/ (Continued) 
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TABLE 51 (Coatinued) 



DIFFERENCES IN LIFESTYLES 
BETWEEN GROUPS A' 


AND ATTITUDES 
AND C 




Difference in Lifestyle 
, and/or Attitude * 


Percentage of 
Group A 
Students 
(N = 114) 


Percentage of 
Group C 
Students 
(N = 80)' . \ 


Pairen.ts /Guardians 

Have been to college/university 
Agree with student's 
post secondary plans 
' Have strong influence on student's 
past secondary plans 


37% 
95% 
67% 

55% 


18%' 
79% 
48% 


Teachers 

student's post secondary .plans 


35% 


UniveVsity /Col lege ^ 

Worth the time and money , it' costs*' 


93% 


78% 



* Every item in this table represents a statistical difference at 
the .05 level of significance . between students in Groups A and C. 
However, because the two gi*oups are not true random samples, 
*^he results can not be generalized to other student^^ 

** For these items, the proportion of Group C students is 
significantly larger than for Group A, while the reverse 
i.s true for- every other item. 



— 
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"Instead, it is lio less than choosing another 
way of life, of leaving behind a particular 
set of values, behaviors and expectations, 
. and' of breaking with people to whom one has ^ 
becomp attached/ 

« • * ' * 

A higher percentage of Group A students believe that a post 
secondary education is ^orth the time and money it costs than 
Group C students, and Group A students are more knowledgeable 
about what is required to be admitted to university or college and 
about the availability of government grants/loans and 
scholarships. Th,ey also know' more about apprenticeships. 

A second purpose of this study was to dete;rmine why some 
students who feel they have the ability to complete ^university are 
not planning to attend. The results showed that very few of the 
entire grade eight population — only 2.9% — fell into this 
category and, in reality, the group may be even smaller, since for 
42% of these, the teachers felt they did not have the ability.. In 
spite of the fact that there were so few s>i these students, they 
were included in the in-depth interviews and, in the end, some 
interesting trends- were, found. Throughout the report, they have 
been referred to as Group B. 

The most fascinating characteristic of Group^ B students is 
that for variable 'after variable (several of which are listed in 
Table 51)', they can be described as ranking between the students 
in Groups A and C For example. Group B students 'are. more likely 
than Group C but less likely than Group A to read as a hobby, or 
the parents/guardians of Group B students are more likely than 
Group C but less likely than Group A to have attended university 
or college* And, so on. Approximately one-third of Group B 
students plan to go to community college; this could also be 
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interpreted as a middle ground between groups A and C. 

Of the three groups of students. Group B seems least 
interested in education; they ranked it fifth in terms of 
importance in their lives-; they were, least likely to feel it is' 
worth the time and money; and they wa^re least likely to have older 
siblings in university. The interviewers described some as 
apathetic and said others did not want to spend the time required 
to get a university education. Other Group B students, as well as 
their parents, seemed unclear aboiit what university is. While not 
many of Group B students directly gave "money" as the reason for 
not planning on university; they do seem more concerned .with money 
than the other two groups: first, they put money as quite high on 
the lisi: of things which influence their post secondary planning, 
and second, they were more likely to feel that families need a lot 
of ^oney to send their children to university. 

The five cultural/ethnic groups which' had the highest 
percentages of students in Group B were the Scottish, Italians, 
East Indians, Spanish *and Serbians/Crpatians* 

A third purpose of the study was to unearth the most 
important ways in which grade eight students are influenced with 
respect to making post secondary plans. The strategy was to ask ' 
the students them^lves, and they wer6 presented with a\ 
closed-ended, structured task which was to choose the four most 
important ^^nfluences from this list of thirteen in random ord^; 
Friends \ 



P^ent(s) /Guardian (s) 
Guidance Counsellors 
Guidance Materials . 
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Brothers/Sisters 
Principal 
Teacher(s ) 
Cultural Activities 
Male/Female Roles 
Money 

Marks/Ability 
Media 

Personal Hobby/Interest 
This exercise provided some important, fundamental 
information. However, the investigation went a step further in an 
attempt ^to delve even deeper into the subject and questioaned the 
students in detail about each of the thirteen areas of influence. 
After blending this data with da-^a from other stages of the study, 
it was discovered that, while the students are able to identify 
sone major influences related to their post secondary planning, 
they also seem oblivious to others, even though their answers to 
some questions clearly indicate that other major influences exist. 
Each of the thirteen areas will now be discussed in the order of 
importance as determined by ttie students themselves. 

Pareiits/Guardiaos 

Without qualification, the parents /guardians have the 
strongest influence on grade ei^ht students. Not only do the 
students themselves consider this to" be the case, but the other 
findiffg^s of the study* indicate thaf there is a whole constellation 
of variables such as socio-economkc status (education, income and 

' ' • ■ . 133 
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Status of .parents), country of birth, cultural /^thnic background, 
values, activities, topics of conversation, expectations and forms 
of encouragement whiqh describe the home environment and which are 
closely related to whether or not a student is planning to go to 
university. One pair of sociology students referred to this 
influence as the '^socialization of the home": 



Children's aspirations to attend university 
cannot be separated* from the wider process of 
socialization. Children are'^born into a . ^ 
certain Waj^ of life which is then essentially 
reproduced "through socialization, A child 
from a lower class family can experience an 
incredibly different socialization from that ■ 
of ^an upper class child. It is not simply a 
matter of having different material 
advantages.; the socialization is much more 
encompassing than that. It even means . 
experiencing some of the same things such' as 
the school system differently. 



, Even though the studants identified their parents mbst 
frequently as an influence on ^their post secondary plans, they 
are, at best, only dimly aw a r;^ of how complicated^and pervasive | 
the influence^ of the home is. Certainly, none of the students w 
articulated this for'us.. / 
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Personal. Hobbies/Interests 



Initially, it was a. surprise that the students named hobbies 
and interests so frequent ly^^s an Influence on their post 
secondary plans ^ but'^on further reflection, it was realized .that 
hobbies and interests are a^ls^a part of the home environment. 
Reading is the hobby which separated the^ groups the most — . 
students^ planning on" university ^.re much more likely to enjoy ' 



mum 



reading than other students. As one sociology student observed: 

.The parents expected their children to attend 
university. Qood grades were encouraged, and 
the homes displayed numerous scientific 
journals, educational magazines and" 
encyclopedias. 

Music, animals, fish, science/medicine are also more 
frequently enjoyed by those^ planning to go, to university. ^ 

Broithers /Sisters . ^ - ' - 

Siblings are also a part of the hom^ environment, thus it is 
logical that for those students who have older brothers and 
, listers, the influence is^quite ^strong; the influence is also 
every bit as complex as that for parents. . It is particularly 
interesting that Group B students were least likely to have older 
silDlings attending or thinWng of university and/or \3ollege — 
this again reinforces the concept that patterns of behavior are 
often an outcojne of home environment. ^ ■ ^ . 

Marks/Ability 

The students* school marks, their beliefs about their ability 
to complete university and their plans to attend university are 
closely related. Those with high marks (A'^s and B's) mostly 
believe, they heve the ^ility a,nd mostly plan to go to university. 
The oppfi^ite is true lor those with low marks. 

Jifith the el^eption of .Group B students, the teachers ^gree- 
with 'the vast majority of the students about whether or not they 

J- : 

- - ■ - — .......^ — ^ — .ji^j^.^^,^ ..j^.,,,,,^,,,,.^.,.^,,^^ 
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have the ability to complete /University . If we include Group B, 

\ /V ^ 

the-;^eachers still agree v^rlth .72% of the student's. " ^-owever, it is 



important to remember that there are quite a few differences among 
the various cultural/ethnic and SES groups withTe'spetrt--&e- whether 
or not the students feel they have the ability to complete 
university and plan to attend university./ There are also- 
differences among the cultural/ethnic and SES groups in the-** 
proportions of students in special education classes. 



Friends 



Friends represent an intermediate influence between family 
members and school staff . members. This is quite reasonable, as 
friends are likely to be partially connected, with the home 
environment and community and partially connected with the scnool 
environment. Group A students have more close friends with 
similar post secondapry plans than Groups B or C students. 'This 
also "Sakes sense, since all of Group A students' plan to go to 
university, whereas Groups B and C students, all of whom are not 
gping to university, have a wider variety of p^ost secondary plans. 

-^Money 

It was difficult to get a good fix on how money influences 
the post secondary planning of grade eight students. Perhaps\the " 
wrong questions were asked, but it ts probably more reasonable to- 
conclude that the students themselves are not fully cognisant of 
the role that money p-lays in their lives now or of the role it 
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wiJJ. play in ihe future. It was discovered that not many students 
know the cost of unive^rsity o.r college tuition fees, and most 
rather naively say that' their families can provide any financial 
help they may need tQ accomplish their post secondary plans. Not 
nany know that it is possible to finance post secondary education 
through government grants and loans (very few had heard of 
O.S.A.P.) and not many knoW that apprentices earn money while they 
are leg^rning their trade. Money does not seem to play a major, 
visible role in the olives of grade eight students, so it cannot be 
said that they are making decisions about the« future based on 
considerations related to it. (Group B ir^y be somewhat more 
concerned with money. ) The ^summary sociology paper contained the 
foli^ing paragraph: 

- ■ 

Students often' ha.ve a distorted perception of ^ 
their parents* income — sometime^ quite 
exaggerated. They are often not sure if 
' , financo^al aid would be needed for them to 

accomplish their post secondary plans. Many 
students assume their parents wJLll pay for 
post -secondary education, even though their ^ 
parent s" have not necessarily confirmed it*. 

Money is, pf. course, an important variable in determining 
. socio-economic status as well as being an integral part of the 
home environment of which much has already been written in this 
report. Students have very ' different life styles and experiences 
becaiwse.pf money or the la6k of it; consequently, it was found 
that attitudes toward money, particularly, a's rela^d to education, 
did vary; Group- A 6tudents seem to have a more sophisticated but 
carefree attitude toward money, and they are more willing to spend 
it on education, feeling the investment would eventually pay off. 
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It must be concluded, then, that money is an important, 
complex influence on grade eight students' post secondary plans 
>but one which remains largely invisible to the students 
^j^ems'elves. 



Teachers 



From the studients' point of view, school staff members are 
less influential than family members and f riends . But , teachers 
appear to ^have more influence than guidance counsellors and 
principals'. What teacher influence exists is manifest to the 
students in the forta of encouragement, help, discusLions about 
education and educational instit itions , and belief in th^ir , * 

capabilities — such comments were morie likely tb come from Group 
A students than Group. C students. 

However, students and, for that matter, the teachers 
themselves may not be fully conscious of the extent of influence. 
The sociology students felt that some teachers m^y have pre-set 
, perceptions and expectations of the children whiqh they • 

c 

inadvertently pass along to them in the form of evaluation, 
encouragement and informatix)n about options for the future. 
» Quite a fews^ students would welcome the opportunity to di*scuss 

their post secondary plans with 'their teachers. 

Teacher-parent discussions about post secondary options are 
not common. ' 
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Guidance Counsellors 



At present, guidance counsellors (or whichever staff members 
may be responsible for guidance in the elementary schools) have 
limited influence on grade eight students. This is not surprising 
since very few schools have full time guidance counsellors. 

The results of this study clearly show that grade eight 
students lack, information and knowledge on a very broad scale with 
respect to future options and that grade eight is not too eajrly to 
present information. It is also true that students most 

req'uently define a guidance counsellor as someone who helps- the© 
with^^o.blems , decisions and information related to school,, jobs, 
careers, Education and the future.' 

While itN^ould be remiss to assume that more inf ormatloiji and 
knowledge^^Qjild^imin^^ result in more students planning' to go 

and certainly it could have just the 
ngs^^showed that grade 6ight students 

'^^^tion and/or enlightenment in the 

- high schopl program^ ktid levels 

- the credit system 

- marks and aptitudes 

- apprenticeships 

- the job market 

- new jobs^ careers and education programfeK ^ 

- costs of post secondary education 
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-^sources Of financial aid (e.g*, 0*S*A*PO 
\ - universities ^ - • 

- colleges 

- entrance requirements for university and colleges 

- the demands and rewards (e.g., time and money) of 
various post secondary options 

- male and feiflale roles 
The sociologi students felt that any person who has the 

reteponsibility for informing and guiding grade e,ight students in 
thebe matters ^should be very knowledgeable , .^respected , well liked 
and seen as approachable by the students. They also felt that 
guidance programs should make' full use of one-to-one coiinselling, 
special classes, "a wide variety of up-to-date materials, guest 
speakers movies, slides and visits to high schools, universities, 
colleges and job sites. Several'^sociolagy students thought that 
visits, in particular, should occur mo/e often and reported that 
the gl-ade eight students *they*^ took on tours of the University of 
Toronto were quite impressed and affected by the experience. ^ 

This report has described the importance and complexity of 
the influence of parents and the total home environment on grade 
eight students. A truly excellent guidance program would need to 
ta|ce account of this fact. The problems of language barriers and 
busy,' overworked parents would have to be dealt with, and it would 
be essential that the program not create serious conflict lor the 
students but woulc} provide guidance, assistance and information 
while at the same time blending with and complementing home 
environlnehts which differ widely in terms of ethnicity, values, 
socio-economic status and family structure. 
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Guidapce Materials 

Some of the guidance materials (published. by the Toronto 
Board of Education and the. Ontario Ministry of Education) are not 
well distributed or explained to the students and their parents. 
Only a few materials are printed in several languages and some 
have cartoons and pictures which are sex-r^le stereotyped. Some 
of the sociology students felt that the materials could be made 
more interesting and could contain more up-to-date information on 
post secondary options^ The booklet A Time to Choose is printed 
in several languages and is distributed most widely. The 
materials which deal wi1rh post secondary options have the least 
amount of distribution. 

. / • . , ■ 

CuLtural Acti'vities 

Cultural activities are a part of both the home and school 
environments of grade eight students. It was found that Group A 
students (those planning to go to ^niversity ) , because of their 
richer home environments, are more likely to be involved with 
various cultural activities than Groups B and C Tljose Groups B 
and C students who have experienced- the activities are. more likely 
.than Group A students to become Involved at '*sclxool only". 

This is one way in which schools can enrich the lives of 
less-advantaged children (e.g., the performing arts) but it does 
not guarantee that mor^' would then plan- to g6 to university and 
college. In fact, the students themselves did not consider* 
''cultural activities" to be a strong influence on their post ► • 
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secondary plans. If cultural activities do influence the 
students, the influence must be subtle- aud imperceptible.- 

The most outstanding differences were in the area of music. 



Media 



/ The media are not now widely used to supply students with 

information about post secondary options.; however, nearly all the 
student^^elt it would be a good idea, particularly through the 
medium of television. 

Groups B and C students whto are least knowledgeable about 
)ost secpndary options also are most likely to watch televisiod\j^|. 



/ 



Male/Female Roles 



The students felt that the concep't of "different sex roles" 
had almost no influence on their planning for the. future and', in 
one way, it is very true. Just as many girls as boys planned to 
go to university. The students declared thaTt the sexes are equal, 
should get equal pay for equal work, should think of similar 
things when" planning for the future and, if possible, should both 
go to university. 

But when asked to name the most suitable jobs for each sfex, 
their responses were traditional and sex-role stereotyped. They 
are also beginning to opt for those "roles themselves, as is shown 
by their selection of optional grade nine courses. 
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The sociology students felt that .these roles are being 
reinforced in both the hoiae^ and the school environments of the 
children. , - 

Principals , 

Principals and vice-principals have very little influence on 
students as they plan their futures; that is, from the students' • 
point of view. 
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CONCLUSION 

4 

'if * • 

In concluding this report, several refere^ces will be made to 
a recent research report funded under contract by the Ontario 
ulinistry of Colleges and IJniversities entitled: The Pursuit of 
Equality: Evaluating and Monitoring Accessibility to Pojgt 
Secondary Education in Ontario written by Anisef , Okihiro and 
Janes, 'as some points they make are useful when considering 
various measures which \^ight be taken related to the findings of 
this study. ^ * 

First, the authors state that ''a review of social science 
literature reveals that an extraordinary number of variables and 
constraints are associated with achieving equality of educational . 
opportunity.** They categorize them as follows: 



(1) One set of variable^ embraces the 
non-scholastic, physical ones, the material 
circumstances. Here, we are dealing with the 
economic resources available to the student *s 
fam^ily, the cost required for tuition, the 
geographical distance from a school, and the 
transportation available. 

(2) ' Another set inc|.udes the physical facilities 

of the- school, .such as the quality of its 
plant in general, laboratories, library, 
^textbooks, etc*. 

(3) A third set of variables has to do with 
certain psychological aspects of the home 
environment, such as the level of the 
parents' aspirations and expectations with 
regard to the schooling of- t^ieir children, 
their general attitude towards learning at 
home,^ and the ataourit of independence 
trallTing,' language training, and so on 

, ^provided thete. 

(4) A fourth set describes the psychological 
aspe'cts of^ the school environment in terms of 
teacher competence, teacher attitudes towards 
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.different categories of students, teacher 
expectations with regard to student 
performance, and studeat motivation. 

(5) A .fifth set of variables describes „ 
pedagogical conditions such as, for exampl^e, 

how much time is allotted in the curriculum • ^ . 

to 'a subject or a topic, how much time the 
teacher devotes to that topic^ and how much ""^^-^s^-. ^ 

homework he/she assigns to it. 

(6) A final set of variables describes the 

' . social-stratification infTuences on value 
orientations ^of families and vChildren, 
educational and occupational Vspirations, 
cognitive traits',*" and student motivation and 
achievement. Included in this set are 
regional stratification, gender 
stratification, ethnic and racial 
stratification, and social class 
stratification. 

(Anisef , Okihiro and James, 
1982, p. 8) 

These are listed here to emphasize that while the . study has 
in many ways touched on the varia'bles in all six categories, it 
is,^in reality, a serious iJtvestigation on the final set only. 
Additional research would be required to address the variables in 
the first five categories. / 

Secondly, the authors of that Report make an illuminating 
distinction between "equality of educational opportunity" and 
"equality of results" and describe how these two concepts relate 
to the above six categories of ' vai'iables and consequently lead to 
difJferent types of reforms: 



All societies eindorsing liberal and 
democratic philosophies stress the overriding 
importance of providing wide opportunities 
for improvement and betterment. Where 
education is' concerned, this philosophical 
belief is tied to the notion that all young ♦ 
people should be provided with opportunities 
that are consistenj^ withl their abilities. 
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Moreover, socio-economic origins', locality, 
sex, or cultural roots should not affect the 
prdvision of .opportunities* Socia^l 
scientists have employed the phrase "equality 
of educational"^pportunity" in describin-g 
this generalized belief* 

The notion of equality of opportunity became 
^prominent as society evolved to the 
"post-industrial phase* The concept was 
equated with equality of exposure t,o a given 
ctfrriculum and a free education for all 
children up to a certain age. It Was up to 
the child and family to take advantage of 
abundantly available opportunities. The 
child and not the educational' system was to 
blame if failure o.ccurred. 

Wi^t^systenjatic social science research aft 
1960^a^ae recagSi^iefi^^at the real problem 
was how ro-^ring about more equality of 
academic perf'drmajice . Exposure was not 
enough. Schools werer-&een as responsible for 
equalizing educational results. Thus, the 
effects of schools in producing comparable 
cognitive and achievement performance became 
the focus of equal educational opportunity*. 

IdeolQgical beliefs reflect, variations in the 
ways individuals think of achieving "equalitjy 
of educational opportunity". In fact, this 
phrase conjures up images of variables not 
unlike those described in (1) and (2) of the 
previous section (e.g., f inan<iial 
accessibility, physical presence of ^. „^^^ 
facilities, etc.) The contrast between' 
"equality of opportunity^' and "equality of 
results" evokes distinct images as well. We 
suggest, for example^ that the former elicits 
a "passive" and the latte? an "active" 
dimension. Thus, one group argues that 
individuals with appropriate potential need 
to take advantage of existing, widespread ■ 
opportunities.^ On the other hand, those who 
are aware of and accept' the significant 
impact of variables described in (3)., (4) 'and 
(6) of the previous section will present 
arguments for |4ore f ar-reach'ing reforms. The 
severest critics see education as 
consistently influenced by economic and 
political variables. Education is. not seen 
as susceptible to basjLc restructuring or 
reform. They argue that meaningful increases 
in equality of opportunity or accessibility 
to post-secondary education will only result 
from a redistribution'of income • (Bowles and 
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Gentis, 1976).- As it stands now, they ar^ue 
that schools , acre great sorters and not 
equalizers-f^hey reinforce inequality through 
streaming and frequently increase 
inequalities to the point of- students 
dropping out of school. 

' The less radical camp does not necessarily 
reject an ^'opportunity " ^model. It desires 
instead to^ improve the fairness of the ^ 
contest. To do this, remedial or 
compensatory education .programs are % 
recommended. Proponents of this ''equality of 
results" school argue that structural 
inequalities are experienced early in life, 
and only early intervention can significantly 
reduce inequality in initial opportunities. 

Persons, who endorse either of the 
abov^-stated positions are themselves 
frequently criticized , if not...condemned . 
Among their critics, those who conceive of 
education as a training ground for 
occupations anticipate that iijef f iciency , 
loss of freedom, and .perils to academic 
excellence will result from the 
'implementation of reforms focusing on early 
intervention. • \ ^ 

The ideologically di^f^hict beliefs described 
above arfe positions on a <?ontinuun) in the 
current debate on equality of educational 
opportunity. It is safe to predict fhat 
heated discussions wilL continue to be waged. 

(Anisef , Okihiro and James, 1982, 
' " pp. 1-9) 

m 

By studying a subset of the total array of ' variables, it has 
been determined that an '''equalij:y ^ of results" condition does not ■ 
exist in the Toronto Board of Education. It has • been shown thg,t 
even at the grade eight level, substantial ^differences exist which 
relate to such characteristics as socio-economic status, . 
cultural/ethjiic background and sex. However, this investigation 
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was not extensive enough to judge whether these unequal results 
are related to unequal opportunities within the Toronto Board, or 
whether unequal oppor.tunities even exist within the Toronto Board. 
And, further, a follow-up, longitudinal study would be required to 
ascertain whether th^ inequalities are alleviated or become more 
severe through the high school years. 
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Alphabetical Listing of Inner-City 



Schools 



1981. 



Class lA 



Class II 



Class III 



Duke of York 
Lord Dufferin 
Market Lane - 
Niagara . 
Park 

Regent Park" 
Rose ^Avenue 
Ryerson 
Sprucecqurt 

Class 

Alexander Muir 

Davenport 

Dundas 

Kensington 

King Edward 

Orde 

Shaw 

Winchester 



Blake 
Brock 
Bruce 

Charles Fraser 

Christie 

Church 

Clinton *^ 

Dewson 

Dovercou-rt- 

^Duke of Connaught 

Earlscourt - 

Givins'* 

Gladstone 

Gr^ce 

Hughes 

Lord Lansdowne 

Montrose 

Morse 

Ogden 

Qld Orchard 

Osier 

Ossingto\i 

Parkdale 

Pauline 

Queen Alexandra 
Queen Victoria 
.Shirley 
Wilkinson 



Annette 

Argentina 

.Earl Beatty 

'Ea^ 'Grey 

Earl Haig 
. Essex 
r^airmount Park 
- /Fern 

Frailkland t 

General Merct^r 

Gledhill 

Hillcrest 

Howard 

Huron 

Indian Rd. Ore 

Jesse Ketchiun 

Keele 

Kent • 

Leslie 

McMurrich 

Palmerston 

Pape 

Perth 

Regal Road 

Roden 

Runnymede 

Swansea 

Winona - ' 

Withrow 

Woodfield 




APPENDIX B 



STUDENTS' COUNTRY OF BI.RTU 
DATA FROM GRADE NINE STUDENT SURVEY * 



Wright, E-N., & Dhaaota, A.S. The grade nine student 
survey; Fall 1980. Toronto: The Board of Education for 
the -City Qf Toronto, Research Department," 1981 (^161). 
See pages 13-16. 
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TABLE 1 



PLACE OF BIKTH BY BEGIOW^ GRADE 9 STUDENTS' 
FALL 1980 AIID SPRING 1975 



Region 




1980 




1975 * 




Nmnber 


Percent 


Ntanber 


Perci^t 


• 

Ontario 


4042 


57.2 


5123 


61.8 




Other Provinces 


336 


4.8 


SS8 


' 4.3 - ^ 




Outside Canada 


54 


0.8 


0 


0»0 




United States fi Mexico 


100 


1.4 


60 


0.7 




South Ainerica 


229 


3.2 


163 


2.0 




Centrcil America 


' 11 


'0.2 


4 


0.0 




Caribbecm Region 


3'55 


5.0 , ■ 


381 


4.6 • 




Exarope 


^ 1142 


16.2 


• 1699 




• 


Middle East • • ' 


■ X2 




8 


0.1 




Far Eaist 


343 


' 4.9 


. 247 


i ' ^ 3.0 [ 




South East Asia 


258 


.3.. 6 " 


^ 9. 






Oceaj\ia 


18 .. 


0.3 " 


*\ -'ir 






South Asia 


87 


1.2 


53 


0^6 • • 




Africa 


43 


0.6 


26 


0.3 




No Infonnafcipn 


34 


0.5 


14a 


1.7 • 




■ r • 

TOTAL 


7065 


100.1*' ■ ' 


' 8283 


\ 99.-8* 





Country* Not Specified 



NOTE- Regions were defined. using the categories , found ill Information- 
Please Almanac, Atlas S Yearbook, 1979. 33rd Edition, The ^ 
Viking Press, New York. 

s 

* Does not equal * 100% because t)f , rounding. 
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TABLE 2, 

COUNTRY OR .PROVINCE- OE^ BIRTH r GRADE 9 STUDENTS 
FALL 1980 AND SPi^NG 1975 



T 



1980 



1975 



/ 



/ 



Country . Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 












♦Ontario • 4042 


57.2 


5123 


61. 8> 




118 


1.7 


90 


1.1 


New Brunswick 


^3 


0.4 


42 


■ 0.5 


NOvcl oCOuXcl 


39 


0.6 


70 


0.8 


Pr xnce £awaxu xajiu 




0.1 ■ 


12 


0.1 


N e w t o una i. cuiu 




0.4 


40 


0.5 


ManitoDa 


14 


0.2 


21 


0.3 


Saskatchewan j 




0.2 


,13 • 


0.2 


i^xJDerua 


21 


0.3 


41 


0.5 


British Coluinbia 




0.4 . 


29 


0.4 




1 


-0.0 


0 


0.0 




39 


0.6 


- 0 


0.0 


'unitea buaues 


Q7 


1,4 


58 


0.7 


Mexico 




0.0 


2 - 


0.0 


Outside Canada (Not Specified) 




0.8 


'o ■ ' 


0.0 


SOIITH A/4cKlCA 








^ 0.0 


Soutn Ainenca ^nou ope emeu/ 


t 


0.1 


4 


Argentina 


D 
O 


0.1 


'. ■ -2 


''O.l. 


Brazil 


1 A 


^0.2 


' 19 


, ■ 0.2 


Chile 


Q 


0.1 


' - . 6 


0.1 


Coluinbia » 


J.O 


0'.2 


0 


-' 0.6 


•Ecuador 


•TO 


1.1 


• ■ 37 , ■ 


• 0.4 ■ 


*GuycUia 


ox 


• 1.1 


64- , 


0.8 


Peru 




• 0.1- 


'0' 


.0.1 


Uruguay 


4 


0.1 


2 


0.0 


Venezuela 


4 


O.l' 


19 


0.2 


CEWTRAL AMERICA 










El Salvador 


1 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Guatemala 


9 


0.1 


2 


0.0 


Honduras 


1 


O.O 


2 


0.0 


CARIBBE^V REGION 








0.0 


Bahamas 


1 


0.0 


0 


Barbados 


7 


0.1 


-18 


Q.2 


Cuba 


6 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


Grenada 


4 


0.1 


9 


0.1 


♦Jamaica 


260 


3.7 


225 


2.7 


♦Trinidad Tobago 


64 


0.9 


105 


1.3 


Antigua 


2 


0.0 


2 


0.0 


St. Lucia ^ 1 


0.0 ) 






St. Kitts 


2 


0.0 > 


15 


0.2 


St. Vincent 


11 


0.2 ) 




0.1 


West Indies (Not Specified) 


1 


0.0 


6 


Bermuda * 


2 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


EUROPE 








0<0 
0.0 


Europe (Not Specified) 


1 


0.0 


2 


Austria 


0 


0.0 


3 


Belgium 


■3 


o.p ■ 


• 0 


0.0 
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TABLE 2 





(continued) 


• 




• 

• < 

t 


1980 


1975 


Country 
* 


Mvunber Percent 


Number , Percent 



'Cyprus * ^ . ^ 

•Czechbslbva^iia'" 
' Denmark • \ 

Finlcuid- 

France 

Germany West 
♦Greece 

Hungary 

Ireland 
* Italy 

Luxembourg 
♦Malta 

Netherlands 
*?ol2Lnd 
* Portugal 

•Romania 

San Marino - 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

USSR 

England 
^Yugoslavia 

, SiJWLB EAST 

-Iran 
. Israel 

Jordan 

Kuwait 
/Lei^suion. 

Syria 

Turkey 

FAR EA5r 
♦China 
-Taiwain 

Japan 

Korea or South Korea 
♦Philippines 
Hong Kong^^, • ^ ./ 
Macao ' 

^S6m EAST A3IA 
^ "Cambodia 

Indonesia 
♦Laos 

Malaysia 

Singapore 
♦Vietnam 



' 2 
6 
8 
1 
"3 
16 
35 
78 
4 
7 

135^ 
1 
3 

r 

17 
653 
1 
1 

10' 
1 
8 
9 

115 
23 

2 
4 
0 
2 
2 
0 
3 

62 
17 

5 
26 
60 
172 

1 

10 
2 
34 

'2 
2 

2a8 



0.0 
0.1 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.2 
0.5 
1.1 
0.1 
0.1 
1.9 
0.0 
0.0 
JD.O 
P>2 
9.2 
0.0 

o.p 

0.1 
0.0 

o'.i 

0.1 
1.6 
0.3 

0.0 
.0.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0..0 

0.9 
0.2 
■ 0.1 
0.4 
0.8 
2.4 
0.0 

0.1 
0.0 
0.5 
0.0 
0,0 
2.9 



0 
11 
10 
0 
0 
16 
18 
128 
5 
11 
505 
0 
25 
6 
57 
679 
1 
0 
- 4 

6 

147 
51 

, 0 
1 

.1 
0 

0 

1 

5 

0 
9 

3 
19 
28 

188 
0 

0 
2 
0 
'6 
0 
1 



0.0 
0.1 
0.1 
0.0 



0.1 

0.1 

6.1 

0.0 

0.3 

0.1 

0.7" 

8.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.7 

0.6 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0,1- 

o.o 

0.1 
0.0 
0.2 
0.3 
2.3 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 
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TABLE 2 
(continued) 



Country 



1980 



Number 



Percent 



1975 



■ Nvunber 



Percent 



Australia 
Fiji 

New Zealand /, 
Soloinon Islanas 

SOUTH ASIA / 
Bangladesh / 

Burma 
♦India 
Pakistan 
Sri Lanka 

AFRICA 
Africa (Not Specified) 

Angola / 

Egypt / 

Ghana 

Kenya 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Nigeria 

Khodesia 

South Africa 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

East Africa 

No Information 

TOTAL 



14 • 


0.2 


9 . 


• 0.1 


2 


0.0 


2 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


• "0 


p.o 




0.1 


2 


0.0 


71 -J 


1.0 


42 


0.5 


7 7 


0.1 


9 


o.r 


1 V 


0.0 






9 


0.1 


6 


0.1 


\ 


0.1 


0 


' 0.0 


3 


0 • U 




0.0 


2 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


0 *u 


c 


0.1 


2 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


U . U 


2 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


8 


0.1 . 




0.0 


1 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


0.1 


8 


0.1 


Z 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


o,.o 


0 


0.0 


34 


0.5 


140 


1.7 


7065 


99*0 ** 


8283 





*NOTE-4 Regions were defined using the categories found in Information 
- Please Almanac,, Atlas & Yearbook, 1979. 33rd Edition, The 
Viking Press, New York^ 

* Country with a change equal to .3% of the total or more. 
*^ Does not eqaal 100% because of rounding. 
^ In 1975 Sri Lanka was coded with India. 
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LETTER AND CONSENT FORM 
SENT TO PARENTS FOR STAGE ONE 
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KovcBber i3, 1981 



Dear Parent/Guardun : 



My students and I. at- the University of Toronto, arc currently conducting 
^/^S^" co-operation with the Research Department of the Toronto Boa^d 

!h/f:"' ^'"^^ ''^*"P^ «Pl"" how students decide 

■n«tner or not to jo to university. 

^'^y^rii"^* observing classrooms, as well as intervicwinj; some students 
and tKeTT Parents. With the approval of the school principal and the 
teacher, the students will be interviewed during class tine.for about 
45 minutes^ Ne think that it is important to h;^ve the parents* point 
of V ew and would therefore apprtciate the opportunity to speak with 
you in your home for . short while at % mtituilly convenient time 

We assure you that all responses will be kept strictlv confidential Your 
orySur'^cXJen''''' the educalionil needi 

Please enclose the signed consent form in the envelope which wi have 
provided, and mail It back to us as soon as oossVle. 

The pink forn is for j^our own information. Please ke^ 

If you hax-e any further questions, please tontact Dr. Sylvia Larter. 
Research Department at the.Toronto Board of Education (59^-4931. Ext. 396). 



Thank you. 
Yours sincerely. 



Professor M. Bodenann 
Soc lology ^Department 
•University of Toronto 



(XNSENT FORM 



Thereby agree* to participate with ^ 

' (child'? n;t;e-J 

^ -"in the research ^tuJ/ on wh> student.-, 

(school 's name) , 
. • V • <^ 

go to univcfsity which is being condubted by the Uiuveysity Vf Toronto and 
the Toronto Board of Education. 

understand that all information wi 11 be kept siiictly confio'cntial. 



My telephone number is: 



JJy address is : 



Check when you would ^ike to be interviewed: 

morning 

afternoon 

evening 



Signature 

^ f Par cat or Legal GoardYsnr" 

Date' - 
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QUESTIONS USED AS A GUIDELINE 
IN STAGE ONE UNSTRUCTURED INTERVIEWS 



General Infornatioo 

1 . . Names 
^2. Age 
■ 3. Sex 



4. Place of Birth 

5. With whon do you live? 

6. Where do you live? What type of housing? (apartment, k 
townhouse, backsplit, etc) ^ 



7. To what ethnic group do you belong? Wha^j^bout your 
frieods? Are you involved with an ethnic brganization? 

8. What language(s) do you speak? At home?. With your 
brothers and sisters? With you^ relatives? * 
With your friehds? 

9. How many people are in your family? Sisters? Brothers? 
Grandparents? Others? 

10.. What is your parent's occupation? Parents* occupations? 

B. ^ Interest^ and Hobbies 

1. What are your interests and hobbies? 

2. What kind of books do you read? How frequently? 

3. What type of shows do yoju see? |||^^ frequently? * 

4. If "you could be anyone in the world, who would it be? Why? 

5. If you had the day*off today, what would you be doing?* 

■ *^ , ^ ^■ 

6. Do- you have a part-time job? How many hours a. week? 
How often a w6ek? 

7. Do you 4iave household duties? (washing dishes, dusting,, 
laundry , etc. ) 



8. Do you share .your interests with your friends? 
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C> School 

1. What subjects do you like? Dislike? 

2. How do you feel about your marks? What about your parents? 
Your frieads? . " . ' . 

3. Does anyone help you with your horaework? Does anyone check 
or monitor your honiework to make sure that it is done? 

4. Have you thought abou.t which high school you'd, like to attend? 
What program of study^ do you plan to take? 

5. Are your friends attending the same scbqol now?^ Do the^ 

plan to attend the same high school? Wha^ _abouit%. your brothers 
sisters , cousins? 

6. Who is making the decision, about high school next year? 
You? Your parents? A teacher? A guidance counsellor? 
If it is not your decision, arejj^bu bothered? 

7^ What courses (and at what leVel) are you planning to take? 

8. How do you feel about the subjects you are learning? 

The type of books you are using? * ' 

D> Post Secondary . 

1. What do you plan to do after you leave high school? 

2. How did you get the idea? (books, T.V., paper, teachers, 
parents, friends, etc.) 

3. Do you think it is helpful to discuss the future with your 
parents? Friends? Teachers? Guidance cousel lors?. Brothers 
and sisters? Others?*^ Why -or why not? 

4. Do you think it is a good idea to plan ah^ad? Why oA why not? 

^ ^ - \ • V 

5. If you plan to work after you leave school^ does someqne you 
know do that kind of work? Do you" know if there are a lot of 
jobs in that field? Do you know %ow much money youlll make? 
Do you know what kind of training you'll no^d? 

Do your parents agree? 

6. If you plan on a post secondary education, do you think 
everyone should go to university ^or college? .Does ^ 
education make it easier to get jobs? . Does education 
mean that you'll make more money? Is an« education 
personally satisfying? ' * ' 

7. Have you looked into the requirements of your career? 

What iare they? Can you meet' them without staying in school? 

8. Do yjon know what university or college is likel i.^' 
If not, who could you ask? 
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E> Famjl!'ly Life 

1- How many older siblings do you have? Younger? 

21 If siblings are older, what do they. do? Would you say 
that they set . the example for you? How? 

3. If siblings are younger, do you set the Bxample for them? 
How? Do you look after then? How? 

4*. Did your parents ever go to university or .college? 

5* Did you know anyope who has gone to university or college? 

6* Do your parents, friends, brothers, sisters, grandparents, 
etc advise you? Who makes the final decisions? 
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APPENDIX E 



SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
USED IN STAGE TWO 
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RESEARCH OUESTIOWWAIRE 
FOR 

GRAPE Ejm ^menrs 
momo SCHOOLS 



Vit ToAonto BooAd o j Bditcdtion mntM Xo knovi mo\t about 
hoiQ Q^^dt ti(^tit studtnU makt ptins io\ tht iattiAt, In 
o^^tk to i<nd tkU oat, att g^Adt tXsht Atudtnti oAt 
6tt«g (Uktd to cott^ttt IfiZ& quUtionncUAt and ^omt cuit 
bting ptXAonatttj AjUtAvimtd* 

PltAit OitsutA alt th^quutiotu <U hont6tty 04 i/ou can. 
AXl inioAsiU/jon utctt bt k€4>t iVuctly con^idtntoxL 



{youA Mmt) 



iyowi I«P. nimbtA] 



{6) 



17. 



K At whaX tzvtt do tjou ptan to XAkt moAt oi you\ g^adt ninz 



I 



5 



nont 



t, {fJliat oAt mo6t o< youx gnadu oa iroAfu thJU ytoAf 

/foAt^y 75t OMtf oveA-(A'4*a«rf BU) ;..r * • 

*to4«f/ 66% - 74\ and C's] Z 

^U)&tly 601 - 65: (C'A and PU) ......3 

^Uy^tly 50% - 59t and E'i) 4 

^h4Uy undtA S0\ (E'4)' 5 ' 

3. Po you think you fuive tJit abUity to comptUt utUvvultu? 

yt6, dtfUUUy J 

. VtA, pxobabtu ...2 

Hot AOAt uXJiZA my 3 / 



PAobably not 
Wo 



^. Vq you ptAn^to go to univtA^ityT 

Vte^, dtiisuZtly } 

^iM, pftobably t 

Wa< AuAt tUhtA way ^3 

VAobabty not 4 

Wo : 5 



a) If hat U tht Job ofi occupation 0% tht tKiin rngt'toAntA in goux 
hotmt ^ 



6) Givt a ihoM duaUption oi tht job. 



c) l6 tht moot mgt-zoAmA rnitz ofi ^iJnatt1 
6. Im what countXSl^i tjou bofin? 



1?.;' 



7. W/ttU language!*! did tpa tiOAn to 4ptak iiMtT 
t 



I. To uiutt cuUuAot OA tXhiUc gAoup do you btlongt {^oa zxatnplt; 
Jewaft. NdUvt Indian, Chint^t, FavxcH] 



^Ikat AA tfie mane o< tht ktcondaxtj school you plan to^Xttni 
ntxt tjtOAt 



0, Theie aie mmj dL^cxztit tkin^& wKich pzoplz ^eel oAe 

<m:\tx*:t <A Uit. In tJiz envelope thiAt oAZ ^Uck-on tabU6 
uimch namt ttoiz o^ thi^t tixing^, 

Spxcad t/ie labtU on tjoiiA de^fe and dectrfe wkinh 'thing U mo6t 
<y ttoiit <n tjowx U^z Znd iroU ijipoAtant, SAd laoU imponlant, 
4a\ mo^t 4jipo Atonic, etc, 

iithtn you havt dtcidtd ioA all note things, 4ticli thz tabtU 
in tSit ALght OAdtx on tht ipace* on thz ntxt page. 



Wiien yoa havt ^ini6htd, put tht qutitionnaiXt in thz bAown 
znvtlopt and givt it to tjoux ttachtA. ; 

/ 

Thank you ioA youA co-opZAOtion * 



Fox Oiliict 
tUe Only 



ray 



. F R E K 1) 0 K 



H K A h T II 



LOVE 



M O N i: Y 



EDUCATION 



y A M 1 L Y 



PLEASURE 



JOB 



HAPPINESS 



in my Hit . 



T/u4 i4 Znd 



TKii U 3\d 



TkU l& 4th 



rkU U 6th 



TkU i& 7th 



Tku -u tth 
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APPENDIX F 



INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
USED IN STAGE THREE 



RESEARCH STUDY 



POST SECaSDAKY PLANS 



In-Depth Interview 
Questionnaire,^ 
For * 

'Grade Eitht 

Students 



(student's nane) 



(student's 1,0'. nuaber) 



(student 's age) 
(student's cTassification) 



PART A . 

rv 

INTRODUCTORY QUESflONS 



The fie^eoAch izchnicJan vult takt tlic Atuikn( to a pu\«afc, 
comf^oAXabtt <WM ^OA -thz ^ntcAvtcw and, a^tz\ intxcdHcUcii:^, kcM 
btQiti tht inte^viW btj d(iAcUb<nf\ tlit pttipo&t the ^cicJ^\c!l ^(udtj' 
and by Mmindingi thz ttudznt tht pfitviotiS quzAUonnaiic icinch 
klht and all ot/ieA g^uxdt tio^ht AludvUk cce^ttXcd eAA^<cn i»i Oic tjcoA, 

T/ic UcUnccA,an»iiUJtl iVuf. di^cuAk </ic a»i^ocAi thy* ' 
Atadavt gave, to quz^Uon^ . 2, 3 and 4 on Xitt pAev«;as qucMionhja \c 
to diicovzA whzXhzn the Undent imdtMtood the quadcni ar.d to dctcwint 
uihttheA i/hz ^till a^MU iciXh thz anMzKA p^.e.vioiatij given. PaKticutSA 
attention khoatd^bc p<ud to tht fmxinirQ ol tht worid t\xxt 
AA, did tbt itudent takt It to mtan "iAttltcctual abitiXtj7*' 

I, HIE TECHNICIAN SiiOULU THIN DECIDE WimTIIKR HIE SlUDENT HAS BEEN 
PROPERLY CLASSIPILl): 

StudQnt is properly <:l9Ssified 
Student should be classified as 



IF A STUDENT DOCS NO"^ PUN TO OO TO UNIVERSITY, ASK: 
What do you plan to do when you leav* high school? 



(a) Is'lT- IMPORTANT K)R YOU TO MAKE SUCH PUNS AT THIS 
TIME IN YOUR Lift? 

YES NO DK 



(b), ELAftORAT^ ON YOUR ANSHRR. 



(. 



4. TIHNK AlOUr IHJ. KA^S YOU HAKE SUQI PUNS. THl^K AbUUf 
ALL THir PIOPLE YOU TALK TO, ALL TJIE THINGS YOO EXPtBrLNCF. 
AN D AJ. L Tl in MM I ft I Alii YOIJ RE A D , ETC . SO»tr. OF J}1] ^ h a\ S 

\ ARE WRITTEN ON IHIS CARD. WltAT ARE THE FOUR mST IMi'ORTANT 
. WAYS YOU IIWI. H\m SUCH PLANS? « TELL ME TJlE MOST JMI\)nT-W:T 
FIRST. " 1 



Friends m 
PArc4»t(s1/f»ii{irdidn($) .J . j 



Giiid.mcc Counsellor 
Cuidancc Kitcrials 
Brothcrs/Sistcr^ 
Princip.il 
Te;icher(s) 
Cultural Activities 
Kalo/Fenulc Jt^les 
Money 

Marks/ Ability 
Modi. I 

Personal Hohby/lnterost 



5^ THERE SOML OIHER HAY IN WHIQi YOU MAOC YOUR PLANS 

.WHiai WAS NOT LISTED ON THE CARDS? IF SO. WHAT? ( 



'PART B 

, >»ERSOHAL HOBBIES/ 1 NTiRHSTS 

i, LIST YOUH ilOBBIES AND PERSONAL IKTERESTS. 



: )3o 



(«) 00 YOUR lOBBIES ANO PERSONAL INTERESTS HAVE ANY 
CONNEaiON WITO YOUR POST SECONDARY PLANS? 

YES NO WC 
1 2 3 



(_J39 



(b) EUtORATE ON YOUR ANSWER* 



C ) A 



PART C 



GUIDANCE COUNSELLOR 



I. miAT IS A GUIDANCE COUNSPLLOR? 



2. 
(») 



(b) 



IS T11ERE A GUIDANCC COUNSELOR IN YO(A SCiiOOL? 



I 



NO 



DK 
3 



IF YES TO (a), IN TIIL PAST YEAR, ILWX YOU DISCIKSLO 
YOUR POST SECONDARY PLANS. NITTi TllE COUNSELLOR? 



YES 
1 



hO 
2 



DK 
3 



(c) ELABORATE ON YOUR ANSKbR TO (b) 



(d) 



XF NO TO (a) OR (h) . KOULD IT BE HELPFUL FOR YOU 
TO DISCUSS YOUK rOST SECONDARY PLANS HITll A 
GUIDANCE COUNSELLOR? 



3. 
(»)- 



1 

IF OfES TO 2m 
ANY\NrLUENCE 



YCS 
1 



NO 
2 



2IL 

3 



IIAS T1IE GUIDANCE C0UNSCLIX1K>41AD 
ON YOUR POST SECONDARY PLANS? 



YES 
I 



NO 
2 



DK 
3 



( )4V 

( ') 

( , _) 

. ( ) 



J 
J 

J61 



ON 



( ) 



(b) ELABORATE ON YOUR ANSHCR TO 3(«) 



(•) IF YES TO 2(a) HAVE YOUR PARCNTS'DISCUSSED YOUR 

POST SECONDARY PIIaNS WITll TllE GUIDANCE COUNSELLOR? 

' « YES NO DK* • ^' 

r 2 3 ' 



' (b) CLADOKAir. ON YOUR ANSWLR TO 4(u) 



) 

( ) 74 4 



PART D 
CUIOAKCE MATERIALS 

MUl-H OF T>IE FOLLOWING GUIDANCE >WTERIALS HAVb YOU 
AND YOUR PAR£NT(S) /GUARDIAN (S) SEEN? 



Student 



Parent/ 
Guardian 



A TtBc to Choose 

Educational Awareness 

and Plannint Unit 1 

Unit 2 

Unit 3 

Unit 4 

l»h|re Do I Go Fro» Hei'e? 

Aftrr^ht Pro{raB!» 

Slide/A Tt»c to Choost 

Intorution Sheets ^ 
About Schools 

*;ms r^rcrr Service 



ARC TlltRE OTHER GUIDANCE MATERIALS WHICH YOU/PAREKTS/GUARDIANS 
\W\t SEEN' ' 



(_) 

( ) 

I ) 



(») DO THE MATERIALS IIELP YOU KITII YOUR POST SECaSDARY * 
PUNS? 

YhS KO DK • , 

12 3 

(b) EUBORATE ON YOUR ANSWER. 



DID niE MATERIALS HELP YOU IN DECIDING ABOUT HIQi SCHOOL 
(LJ^LS AND COURSES)? 

YES NO Die 

12 3 

(b) EUBORATE ON YOUR ANSWER. 



. ( 



) 

) 

, ) 

( ) 

_ ) 
_)50 



( ^ 

( ) 

( ) 



3. 
(A) 



no ^YOU UNDERSTAND TIJE MATERIALS? 

* YES NO DK 

1 2 3 



(b) EUBORATE ON YOUR ANSWER. 



(— >23 i 



4. 

. (a) 



DO YOUR PARENTS .UNDERSTAND niE M\TERfALS? 

YES NO DK 
^12 3 



(b) hUBORATE ON YOUR ANSWER. 



18. 



( ) 



(_J30 



(: )36 



( 



182 



PART E 
flAU/FtmU ROLES 



U) ha\T SHOULD lOYS THINK QF WIEN WKING POST SFCONl>AR\ 
PLV\S' 



(b) WtAT SHOULD CIRLS TIIINJC OF WllEN KMCIKG POST SECONIURY 
Pt VNS' 



2. klur OPTIONAL COURSES liAVE YOU SELECTED FOR CRADE NINE? 



(m) bUiUU) M.S EARN KORE ^X)^£Y TIIAN NOKhN FOR HIE 

US HO^ DK . 

12 3 
(bj bUBORATfc ON YOUR ANSKER. 



1< 

( 



^ 

4. HlUT KINDS OF JOBS ARE WST SUITABLE FOR HEN? 



S. KltAT KINDS OF JOBS ARE HOST SUITABLE FOR ht)MLN? 



(a) IS IT >OkE r.MhORTANT FOR A BOY TO GO TO UNIVERSITY 
TIU*; A CIRL? 

US NO CK 
12 3. 



-8- 



PART F 
K>NEY 



(a) IF YOU KON A LOT OF MaSEY, SUCH AS ONC MILLION DOHAKS, hllAT 
WOULD YOU DO hllll ITT ~ ^ 



(b) WOULD YOU SPl'ND SOME OF IT TO GET A GOOD POST SECONDARY 

EDUaTIONI \ 

s 

YES NO UK 
I 2 '3 ^ ^ 

2. 

(a) IS A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY EDUCATION KORTII TIE TIME 
AND MONLY IT COSTS? 

YtS NO OK 
12 3 



(b) . EUBORATE ON YOUR ANSWER. 



3. DO YOU TIIINK IT IS NIChSSARY FOR FAMILIES TO ItA\t A 
LOT OF VOHht IN ORDER TIIAT TliEIR CHILDREN ^'iAY GO 
TO COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY? 

YLS NO UK 
1 2 3 

4. 

(a) WILL YOU NLLD FINANCIAL HELP IN ORDER TO ACCOMPLISH 
YOUR POST SLCONIURY PLANS? 

YES NO OK , - 
12 3 



(b) IF YES, CAN YOUR FAMILY PROVIDE TOE JIELP? 
YCS NO UK 



)3i 

) 

r 



( ^ 

{ ) 

( ) 



12 3 ^ 



18 i 



V 



PART G 
, qULTUgAL ACTIVITIES 



Klliai OF m FOLIWING ACTIVITIES IWVE YOU CXFLRItKCED AS 
PART OF ^OUR SCIiOOL AaiVlTIES AND AS P/KT 0^ YOUR OUT OF 
SCIJOOL ACTIVITIES? 



Out Of 

School School 



Rallet 

S/cvpiiony/Cl3ssical xMiSic 

Art CalUry 

Opera 

Muse^ ^ ' 

Zoo ' • 

'If. 

Live theatre 

Plsnetartua ' 

Science Centre v 

PubHc Library ^ 

Chess ' 

Scrabble •* 

St4*p/Coin collections ^ 

Orana lessons 

Art lessons 

Music lessons 



lb J 



-10- 



PART H 
- TEAQIERS 



(a) HAVE YOU TALWJO TO YOUR TEACHER (S) ABOUT YOUR POST SLCONHARY 
PJANS** • ' 

YES HO jgL 
X 1 2 3- 

Cb) ELABORATE ON YOUR ANSWER, 



( J63 

( ) I 

( ) 

( J ^ 



(a) IF hO TO l(o). WOULD YOU FIND IT HELPFUL TO DISCUSS 
YOUR POST SECONDARY PIANS WITH YOUR 'aACHER(S)' 



YES 
I 



NO 
2 



3 - 



(b) EUBORATb ON YOUR ANSKER. 



- <*) HAVE YOUR PARENTS TALKED TO YOUR TEACHER (S) ABOUT 
YOUR POST SECONDARY PUNS? 



YF^ 
1 



NO 
2 



OK 
3 



(b) EUBORATE ON YOUR ANSWER. 



3 

.80 



( )U 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



(i) DOES/DO YOUR TEACHCR(S) HAVE ANY INFLUENCE ON 
YOU WITH RESPECT TO YOUR POST SECONDARY PLANS'.' 

YES NO OK 
1 2 3 

(b) EUBORATE ON YOUR ANSWER. 



^ 




186 



^ . -IN 

PART I 
IROnitRS/SlSTIRS 

I. 

(a) llOh MANY OLDER IROnifcRS AND SISTERS DO YOU liAVE? 



(b) IIOK MASY YOUSCbR IROTllERS AND SISTERS DO YOU IIAVE? 



(a) DO YOU TAU wmi YOUR BROTIIERS^AND SISTERS AMlfT YOUR 
POST SeCOSWVRY PUNS? 

YCS NO D^ 



( )?8 

( ) 

\ 



12 3 ' ^ 



(t) IF nS TO (a). JUVE TllEY MADE SUGGESTIONS TO YOU ASOUT 
• YOU| PUNS' 

YES NO OK 
1 2 3 
(c) IF YIS TO (b), EUBORATe/ 



(_.)32 

C ) 

C ) 

^ ^ ^ 



ES TO (b). DO YOU LJSTfcN AND PAY ATTENTION TO WHAT THEY 
SAY ABOUT YOUR POST SECONDARY pUNS? ^ 

^ YES NO DK 

..2 3- . (_J 

4. • / 

(«) HAVE ANY OF YOUR OIDFR BROTlthRS OR SISTERS BEEN TO COLLEGE 
OR UNIVERSITY OR RjCTto 00? uytLtot 

YfcS HO DK 



I 2.3 

ib' EiABORATE OS YOUR ANShER. 



( ) 

^ ^ \ 



lb' 



ERIC 
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PART J 
PRINCIPAL 



Ca) IN HiE PAST YEAR. ItAVE YOU DISCUSSED YOUR POST SLCONhAKY 
PUNS KITH YOUR PRINCIPAL? 

IgS NO DJC 
(b) EUWRATE ON YOUR ANSWER, 



-7^ 



( I 

( \ 

( ) 



(a) IN THE PAST YLAR, HAVE YOU DISCUSSED YOUU POST 
• SECONDARY PUNS KITli YOUR VICE-PRINCIPAL? 



YES 



NO 
2 



DK 
3 



4 



(b) EUBORATE ON YOUR ANSWER. 



3. IF NO TO la and 2a, l^-OULp YOU FIND IT llhLPFUL TO TMK 
TO THE PR INC I PAL. VICEJPRlSCfpAL ABOin" YOUR POST 
SECONDARY PUNS? 

YES NO DK 
I 2 3 . 

4. t " 
t 

(t) HAVE YOUR PARLNTS DISCUSSED YOUR POST SECONDAnY PL>NS 
Wrni THE PRINCIPAL OR VICE-PRINCIPAL? 

YES NO OK » 
I 2 3 

(b) EUBORATE OH YOUR ANSWER. 



( )54 

) ' 

) 



< ) 



( ) 



to 

I 



4 

To 



PART X 
FRIENDS 



I. ilOW M\.SY CLOSE ptlENUS OF THE, SAME ACE 00 YOU IIAVC? 



2. »nw WSY OF THESE CLOSE FRIENOS ARE COINfi TO 11118 
SCHOOL? 



3, JKW >W.SY OF HiFSE CLOSfc FRIENDS ARE GOING TO 'lllE SAME 
^HICJI SPOOL AS YOU? 



4. IJOW ►tV.NY OF IIIKSE CJ.OSb FRIENDS JIAVE POST SICONUARY* 
PUNS hHICII AR^ VERY SIMIUR TO YOURS? 



5. 

(a) W) YOU IHSCUSS YOUR POST SECaSDARY PLANS' HI TM RIESE 
CLOSE FRIESOST 

YES NO DK ' ^ 

, I • 2 . ' 3 

ft 

(b) IF YES TO («). llAVfc lUPy GIVEN YOU IDEAS 
AtOUT YOUl( PUSS? 

YfS NO IMC «. 
T" 2 5 

(c) IF YES TCr (b),EUK)RAT^, 



(d) IF YtS TO (6). DO>0U LISTEN AND PAY ATTENTION TO THEIR 
SUGGESTIONS' , • 

YES NO DX 
1 2 v,.3 



PAAT I 
PARENTS/CpARnlAKS 



(a) IN m, PAS! YtAR, HAVE YOU TAKEN A VAUTION Wini YOljR 

PARINT(S)/QIAKI)IAN(S)? ^ 

% 

YES NO 
12. 



(b)» IF YES, HllTRi: DID YOU CO? 



2. IN niE ^AST YLAU, HIL\T WERE lUE Him HMNfiS YOll MOSI 
. OhTEN 1)10 Wini YOUR PARENT(S)/CU?rROlXN(S)? 



3. IN nu: PAST YLAlTr-WlATJllBRE 111E-*TH.U:E im\(;S VOU DJSl 
OPTEN TALKU) ABOin' WIHI Y0UR-pAKlNT(Sa7_GUAKI)| AKJS) ? 



4. IN nu: PAST YRAR. MIAT I^ERK HJE HllO F lUmCS YOUR 
PARINTS(S)/(:UARDIAN(S) MOST RNCOllKxvil'U YOU 1\) Ix).' 



S. IN ■I)!r PAST VCAR, HAVE YOU DISCUSSED YOUR POST SICOSDARY 
J PLANS wnH YOUR PARi;NT(S)/CUARI)IAN(,Syr 

* YES "no bK 



(a) DO YOUR PARL.NT(S) /GUARDIAN (S) AGREE OR DISAGREE WITH YOUR 
POST SECONDARY PUNS? 



AGREE DISAGREE DK 
1 2 3 



(b) EUBOHATL ON YOUR AN<?WER. 



19u 



7. DO ^boR PARtNT(S)/aJARUIAN(S)>Ufl6£RSTAND KlUT IS INVOLVED 
FOR YOU TO REALIZE YOUR POST SECONDARY PUNS? (e.g. poncy, 
Instituti'on, etc.) 

YES W DK 



(a) 00 YOUR PARENT(S)/(aJARDIAN{5) HAVE A STRONG OR WEAK 
INFLUEKCE ON YOUR POST SECONDARY PLANS? ; 



STRONG* 



(b) fcUBORATE ON YOUR ANSWER. 



MEPIUM WEAK 
3 




y. Mm MOM TO TOU LIVE? ^ 

Both parcnts/stcpparcnts 

* Mother only " > 

Father only ^ . 

Giurdian ' ' 

^ aO • nifc fifcSLARCH .UaiNlCIAN SHOULD REFER TO QUESTION #5 OH 
HIE PREVIOUS QUESTIONNAIRE AND ASK, "IS'TllLRE ANOTHER 
WAGE EAR.\ER IN YOUR FAMILY?*^ 

YES NO DK 
,12 3 

II. flAVL YOUR PARENT (S)/GUARDI AN {S)'»EEN TO UNlVLUSm 
OR COLLEGE? 



YjS 
1 



NO 
2 



DK 
3 



( } 



—^57 

\? ) 
" ) 



( ) 



( ) 



i )66 
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PART M 
^EDIA 



I. indicXtl -nil ro^T slcondary options' awut wmcii \o\i iiwr. fif^yv: 

^ INFORMED TTIIjOUai THE FOLLOViiNG TYPES OF MEDU. 

T.V, RADIO NrKSP^{'l»6 MXo^^ZtMIS 



University 



College 

Apprenticcshjps 

Armed horcos* 

Private Vpcatipnal Schools 
Job>/Carccrs * * ^ 



2. IF YOU JlAVr NOTICED SUQI' INFORMATION IN TllE HI.niA. DIU YOU 
UNDERSfAND ^IT? ' ' ( 

I£i I!i2. 2£ SO.METIHES 
1 2 3'* 4 

3. IF YOU llAVr, NOTICED SUCH INFORMATION IN THE MLDIA, il\S IT 
HELPED YOUHAKP/YOUR POST SECONDARY PLANS? 



YES, NO DK 
1 2 3 



4. •> * ' 

{») IS IT A (»0D IDEA TO ilAVE INFORMATION' ABOUT POST 
SECO^0AKY OPTIONS IN "niE .MEDIA VOK STUDE.STS? 

YES NO ^ 
^ 1 <2 3% • 

(b) IF .YtS, MilCn TYPF: OF MEDIA IS TllE BEST? 



2 



•17- 



s 

PART N 



gave to qut&Uoni t, 3 and 4 on iht ipKt\f<ota ({utit^onnCLiAZ, 
oi conjiLAoXion utith hU/hiA pott ^tcond£L\y p(a)U and Vu 
atpouanzt Xht ttudztU puX on "woAi^/atctUy" <ii thi Aaniung 
txtAcUi. thtM *tvn to bt .LnconAUitncxti , tht ttchnAxUan 
uuM p\obt to dUcovtA tht MOAonA btliind thz <ncon^Uttn<Ua 
and tiifcw bttow. . 



1^3 



PART 0 



KNOKLbDGh ABOUT UIQlSQiOOL AND POST SCCOS'IlARY OPTION'S 



1. DO SECaSDARY SaKX)LS IN TORaSTO OFFER HIE SAML PR0(;RAH5' 

YIS fJO DK ^ 
12 3 ^ , c 

'2. AT WHAT LrVM PO STUPFNTS USU AL! Y TAKE C01J»SLS IN mv^>>i 
" SCHAWL iJ- llliV AHL I'LANNINti TO OO^TtTONlVI.Rbn^' 



3. JK)W MANY emit IHIKTLEN CREDITS DOES A STUDl NT 'Rl t^UIKL 
TO GAIN LNTRANCb TO AN ONTARIO UNIVERSITY' 



4. HOW K\NY CRiniTS IN TOTAL ARE REQUIRED TO GRADUAIL 
FROM CRAUl nilRUCN? 

"A 



S. WIJAT IS ITII MINIMUM GRADE nilRTEHN AVLRAGE YOU NLI D 
TO GAIN ENTRANCE TO AN ONTARIO -UNIVCRSITY? 



6. HIiAT <;rAI)E must A STUDENT COMPLETE IIJ^^MIGH SOtOOL 
IN ORDfR TO CO TO A COM^aJNm COLLCGE? 



EXPLAIN Tiir DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSm. 



(a) DO YOU KNOW WIIAT AN APPRENTIC^SlilP TRAINING PROGKAM 
IS? 4 - ^ ' ^ 



} 



YES NO DK 
1 2 3 



(b) ELABORATION YOim AUSWER. 



7 

(c) 00 APrflENTlCES EARN fONEV WHILE TOEY ARE LEARNING ' 

tiieU trade? ^ ^ ' 

YES NO OJ^* 

9. . ,\ 

(a) IS FINA5XIAL AID AVAIUBLE FROM SOURCES afliZR TIIAN 
A FAMILY FOR STUDENTS MO PLAN POST SECONDARY 
EIHCATIDNT . ' ^ * . 

YES . NO OK " ^ ^/ 
» ? 3 ' ' 

(b) IF Y4:S TO (a), LIST THE SOURCES, 



10. ^ . _ 

U) WWT LS OSAP (OffTARIO STUDENT ASSISTANCE PLAN)? 



Xb) MIO IS ELICIiLE TO GET OSAP WNEY? 



(a) now hVCn is the average tuition fees FOR A SCimi YEAR 
AT AN ONTARIO UN I VERITY? 



(b) wai IS niE average tuition fees for a school year * 

at an ONTARIO COWlU^im COLLEGE? 



APPENDIX G 

V 



■LETTER AND CONSENT FORM 
/ ' SENT TO PARENTS FOR STAGE THREE 



\ 
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'fn^lTlIE HOARD OF EOyCATION FOR THE CITY OF TORONTO 
(^5 Cotlfge Siregl. Toronto MsT 1P6. Canada, 598 4931 • 



>nril \, 1982 



Dear Parent/Guardian X 



The Research Department of the Toronto Botrd of Education is currently 
conducti09 * study in co-oper*tiorr with, the University. of Toronto. 
This study will attempt to explain how students dtfcide whether or not 
to qo to university. 



W« will be interviewing 250 qrade eight students selected at ratidosn. 
Your child is one of those who have been randomly selected. With the 
aoproval of the school principals and 'teachers » the student^ vi'll be 
interviciwed during cla^s timo for about 20 minutes. 

He assure you that all responses w^P be* kept strictly confidential 
and v/puld qreatly appreciate your p«rms9ion to interview your child. 

PleaSe enclosej>he signed consent form in the ^cunped, self-addressed 
^ eiTvelope which we have provided, and mail it bmk to us as soon as 

possible . \, ' ^ 

Thn piuk form* is for your own informations Please Keep it. 

If you have Any further questidns, please contact Dr. Sylvia Larter, 
Researcli Dcpartrojnt at the ToVonto Bofcrd of Education (S98-4931» cict. 434). 



Thank yau. * 
Yours sincerely, ^ . 

SYLVIA LAKTER, Ph. D. , 
Research Associate. 

MAISY CnefiG, ^ 
Research Assistant. 

SL\hn 

Ends. ' 



J 




CONSENT FORM 



1 hereby agree to have 



(child's naifto) 

interviewed during school hours for thq research study 
on why students go to university vhich is being conducted 
by the Toronto Board of Education and Uie University 
of Toronto. 

1 understand th*t all information will be kept strictly 
confidential. * x 



My. child attends 



j> (school's nasve) 



Signaturc_ 



(Parent or I^(ja^ Gusrdian) 



Datd 



VO 



-J 



\ 
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APPENDIX H 



FORM USED TO HAVE TEACHERS 
ftATE STUDENTS' ABIIhITIES 
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Tj^Tjl-THE BOARD OF EDUCATIOI^ FOR THE CITY OF TORONTO 
* 15V College Street. Toronto M5T.1P6.. Canada. 598-4931 





June 4, 1982 
I 

Tof jSenior and Composite Elonentary 
School Principals 

Re: Rosearch Study to E^xaavinc Aspirations ^ \ 
. to Post Secondary Education ^ \ 

Dear • j 

The research technicians/ Sarah Capps and Marianne Lee, have nearly 
completed the m^depth Interviewing of 250 Grade 8 students for 
this raaearch study. However , they hBva brought it to our a^tont;kon 
that soma students nay hava undarestimated or overostimated their* 
ability to cooplete university on the first survey questionnaire. * 
As a consequence, we are concerned that the rc1&ults of the study 
cay be somewhat weakened becausa of these data and would like to 
correct this weakness by obtaining your estimatcs^^f the students* 
ability to ccoipleta university. 

Attached is a list of the students who wera intorviowod at your 
school, would you or other cnember* of your &taff kindly estiitiate 
each student* s ability according to the five-poiht scale. 



TnanX you. 



Yours Sincerely, 



SYLVIA LARTER, Ph.D., 
Research Associate. 



MAISY CHENG, M.A. , 
Research Assistant. 



SL:MCiW 
End . , 




pate the following Students on their dcadomic ability to 
coi^lut6 university. 

1 Yes, 'definitely 

2 Yes, probably , 

3 Not sure either way 

4 Probably not 

5 No 

Student Grade Class Rating 



, PLEASE RETURM TO RESEARCH DEPARTMEi rr. TORO^^^O BOARD. 

V 
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APPENDIX I 



COUNTRIES OF BIRTH FOR 
€ULTURAL/ETHNIC GROUPS 
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COUNTRIES OF- BIRTH FOR COLTURAL/ETHNIC GROUPS 



CANADIAN 



(N = 642) 

Place of 
uanaaa 
United 
United 
Other 



Birth 



S,tates 
Kingdom 



96.6% 

- .0.6% 

- G.6% 

- 2-2% 



CHINESE (N = 429) 



Place of Birth 
Canada ~ 
Hong Kong 
Vietnam 
China 

Taiwan (Formosa) 

Laos K 

Burma 

Guyana 

'Trinidad 

Philippines 

Indi% 

Malaysia 

United Kingdom 

Jamaica ^ 



41.3% 
20.0% 
]<5.2% 
9.8% 
1.4% 
i.4% 
1 . 2% 
1.2% 
> 0.9% 
0.9% 
0.9% 
X).7% 
0.7% 



Other 



- 3.7% 



GllEEK (N = 312) 



Place of Birth 
Canada 

Greece , 

Cyprus 

Other 



82-7% 
14.]y3i 
1.3% 
1.9% 



PORTUGUESE (N = 286-) 

Place of "Birth 

PQrtuga"l- 

Canada 

Africa- ^ 

France 

Other 

ENGLISH (N = 285) 

Place of Birth 
' ' Canada 

United Kingdom 
. ,. Unite.d States 
Jamaica 
Trinidad 
Other 



55.6% 
38.5% 
2.4% 
1.4% 
2.1% 



89.5% 

1%% 

1.1% 
1.1% 
2.6% 
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ITALIAN (N = 218) 

Place of Birth 
Canada 
I Italy 

United States 
Other 

JEY/ISH (N = 157) 

«^ Place of Birth 
Canada ^ ~ 
United States 
Africa L 
United Kingdom, 
Middle East 
Other 

ASP^ *(N = 99) ^ . 

Place of Birth 
. Canada 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Other 

WEST INDIAN (N = 180) 



89.0% 
6.9% 

.1.4% 
2.7% 



83/4'% 
10.2% 
1.9% 
1.3% 
1.3% 
1.9% 




- 87.9% 

- 6.1% 

- 4.0% 

- 2.0% 



Place of Birth 
Janajca 
Canada 
Trlinidad 

, UnitecJ Kingdom 
Ouyana 
Barbados * 
St. Vincent 
St. Kitts 

" Grenada 
Other 

FRENCH (x^J = 91) 

Place of 'Birth 
/* Canada 
France 
Other 

GERMAN (N = 59) 

Place of. Birth 
Canada ^ 
Germa,ny 
United -StateS" 
Other ' ' 



56.1% 
15.6% 
12.8%' 
3.9% 
3.3% 
2.8% 
2'. 2% 

r.1% 
1.1% 
1.1% 



91.2% 
2.2% 
6.6% 



■86.4% 

5.r% 

3.4% 
5.1% 
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UKRAINIAN (N = 60) 

Place of Birth 

Canada - 93.3% 

Soviet Union - 3.3% 

United .States - 3.3% 

EAST IfJpiAN (N j= 57) 

Place of Birth ^ 

^ India * - 6i.4% 

United Kingdom- ' - 15.9% 

Canada - .7.0% 

Pakistan — 3.5% 

Africa - 3.5% 

Guyana - 3.5% 

Other - 5.2% 
\' ^ ' ' 
SCOTTISH (N = 55) 

Place of Birth 

Canada - 92.7% 
Scotland 3.6% 

Other . - 3.7% 

POLISH (N = 48) 

nPTace of BlYtE ^ 

Canada - 87.5% 

Poland - 12.5% 

SERBIAN /•CRQATIAN (N =38) 

Place of Birth 

Canada - 71.1% 

Yugoslavia - 23.7% 

Other ^ - 5.2% 

SPANISH (N = 39) . - ' 

Place of Birth 

. Ecuador ^ - 51.3% 

, Canada - 15.4% 

Central Ame^rica - 10. '3% 

Columbia -10.3% 

Argentina - 2.6% 

Peru - 2.6% 

Uruguay - 2.6% 
' Dominican Republic - 2.6% 

>^ther -2.6% 

^ NATIVE INDIAN (N = 37) 

Place of Birth 

Canada -100.0% 
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GUYAWESE (N = 36) 

Place of Birth 

Guyana 

Canada 

Irish' (n = 33) 

Place of girth 
. Canada 
, Ireland 

Jamaica -** 
.Uganda 

BLACK (N =' 2'6) 

,• Place of Birth 
Jamaica 
Canada 
Guyana 

United States 
St. Vincent 
. ■ . India 

JAPANESE (N= 21) 

Place of Birth 



•97.2% 
2.8% 



84.9% 
9.1% 
3.0%- 
3.0% 



46.2% 
34.6% 
7.7% 
3.8% 
3.8% 
3.8% 



■ Capada 
Japan 
Jamaica 

VIETNAMESE (N = 20) • , 

Place of Birth 
Vietnam 
. Laos 

BttlTJSH (N = 20) 

Plaice of Bir.th 
Canada ^ . 

United Kingdom 

KOREAN /N = 19) 

Place of Birth 
Korea 
Canada 
Gefmany 



- 81.0% 
■- 14.3% 
.- 4.8% 



95.0% 
, 5 .0% 



75.0% 
25.0% 



89.5% 
5 * 3% ^ 
5.3% 
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STUDENTS IN. NON-TRADITIONAL COURSES 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OCfice of Director oB Education 



^ April 22, 1982 



TO THE CHAIWUN AND ^JEMBERS OF IME 
STATUS OF.^»O^E^• CO^faTTEE: , 

Students in Non'Traditlonal Coorse s 
On December 2, 1981, your Conunittee approved the following: 

V 

0* St^ents in Non-Traditional Courses 

■ 

The Cocsaittee considered a report which included 
iT\formation fron the Board's Chief Educational , 
'Research Officer on the estimated time-line and 
costs bhich would be involved tq, carry out^a survey 
and the enrolment 6f students in non-traditional 
covirses for males and females^ 

« J« Ray move^: 

(i) That the Director of Education be asked to 
V prepaie a literature review on the Subject 
f of students in non-traditional courses, and' 

(iH) That the Director of Education be asked to 

prepare a report on t))e nunbor. pf male and ^ 
female students in non-traditional courses. 

The motion was carriet}." 

r ^ V • ^ , 

' In response to pnrt (ii) of the motion, the Research, 



Computer and. Guidance Departments haVe cooperated in the preparation 
of the statistics in Tables 1 to '5. 

The 386 day-school courses listed in these five tables each 
had at least one student Enrolled during the 1980-81 academic^year lorTg' . 
enough to be given a mark at least once. 

* Statistics were compiled for all 336 cour'srs ^or two roasons. * 
Fir^t, it vas very difficult to arrive at a definition of a non-traditional 
course and then' to agree on which courses should be classif/ed ds'hon* 
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traditional. Secondly, it became more and more obvious that a large' 
proportion of the courses probably had enrollments which were ucsily 
of One sex, 

^^ T)\t tables give the totaj^ enrollments aiid percentage fcsale 

enrollments, for the 3S6 courses grouped such that Table 1 includes all 
courses with 0-19\ female enrollment, Table 2 includes all courses with 
20-39^ female enrol loent, etc. through Tabic ^ which includes all cou7se:> 
V vith 80\ or more fewle Enrollment. 

Of the 386 courses, nearly half have over SO*, male or female 
enrollment (see Tables 1 anB S) and approximately four-fifths have over 
60\ male or fetnale enrollment (see Tables 1, 2, A and S). .Only 22% of 
the courses have enrollments somewhat equally weighted with males and 
females (seeJTable 3). ... 

Courses in Table 1 with binder 20\ female enrollment are mostly ^ 

in the areas of architecture/drafting, aircraft/flight, engines, auto- 

mobiles, electricity,, electronics, printing, welding, woodwork, metals, 

I 

machines and services. Ti\t twelve courses with the largest total enroilracr.ts 
in this table arc ^tachine Shop, Drafting, Electticity, Sheet Ktotal, 
Auto Mechanic, Woodwork, Welding, Small Engines, Graphic Art, Auto Service, ^» 
Auto B o dy, a nd~ 



00 
00 



Table 2 lists the courses with 20-39^ female enrollftcnt miny * 
of which arc in'^thc areds <S£ mathematics, science, gcogiaphy, history, 
photography aiul music The twelve courses with the largest^ total enrol l;:ents 
in this table (in addition lo Physical Education Q Health) are Chemistry; 
Physics, Function ^ Relations, Calculus,' Music Instruction, Compute^ Scicr.cc, 
Algebra, Math. Basic, History & Geography, People ^ Politics, Economic ^ 
Gaography and Food Preparation^ ^ * ^ 
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TftbU 3 represents the courses which are taken as ouch by 
females as'ialec. Kany of these can be classified as histories* arts, 
humanities, languages, and geographies. The twelve courses with the 
l^rsest total enroUnents in this table are English, Mathematics^, 
Geograph):, History, Science, Art^ Biology, Econonics, Music Band, E.S.L.» 
Latin and Canadian History, Several courses in this table have very 
large total enroUnents because all students in the Province of Ontario 
must cospletethe following by the end of the first two years secondary 
school (grades 9 and 10): 



^ 2 English courses 

2 ^bthematics cour§f 
1 Science course' 
1 Canadian History course 
1 Canadian Geography course 



In grades 11 and 12, they nust conplete two further. courses ill 



English. 



hbn$' of the courses in Table 4 fall in the three areas oV 
language, art and business - they have ^eiaale enrollment of 60 
to 79\, The twelve courses with the largest total enrollments in this 
iabXe (in addition to Physic al Edu cation_§J|fcaXth)-aTrd French, Typewriting, 
Accounting, Law, Music Vocal, Theatre Arts, {^an in Society, Consumer Education, 
Italian, Foods, Music Strings and Draaatic Arts, 

Finally, Table S is a Ust of the courses with 8O'\00\ female « 
enrollment, A large proportion of these courses are in the areas of 
health, hoDe/fapily, business, office ^nd language/ The twelve courses 
with the largest total enrollments in this table are Office Practice, 
Family Study, Record Keeping, Machine Applications, Cloth ^ Teatiles, 
Business Comnunication, Visual Arts, Portuguese, Cloth Construction, < 
Clerical Practices, Hone Management, and Shorterhand . , 
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0*19% K*itE ENIOLLHINT 




-. ■— .., ■ it, ■■ . 








Total 


Course ^>uAbcr 


Course HtT>c \ 


FevU 


Enrol laent 


047^ 


Hith. Tech. 


OV 


1 


OS 2 ' 


Hitch. 2 




It 


197 


f,l, AqukCiCS 


0% 


1 


22S 


Air C*r>4. , K«f 




IM 


23S « 


Aircraft En6> 


0\ 


no 


26$ 


Arch. Desi|[n 


0% 


21 


267 


Arch# Drkwini 


0^ 


49 


2tO 


AuCo elect. 


0\ 


176 


216 


AuCo Technpl , 


0\ 


23 




I14|C. Tech 




la 


300 


llueprinC ItcaA 


At 


S7 


393 


>Dp - SjfSCCM 


0\ 


6 


4lO 


Diesel EnR. 


0% 


33 


420 


Pr»ft. Ele;t. 


0\ 


23 


43\ 


Orafcins Tech. 




70 


4sa 


Elect. Tec^nol 


oy 


l4 


460 


ElecC. Iheery 


0\ 


142 


470 r. 


ElecCren Lsb « 


0\ 




47S 


ElecCron Th»c * 


0\ 


•1 


A 511 


Flifh^ 


0\ 


■16 




KisC of Arch. 


0\ 


29 


SI6 


In4. Che*. 


OV 


24 


SI9 


Ind. Elctron 


o\ 


a4 


S9S 


InscruM T«cU 


0\ 


9 


630 


Machine Def. 


0\ 


lt3 


63l 


Machine Shop A ' 


0\ 


46 


640 


Machine Tech 


0\ 


30 


6S1 


Machine Srvs« 


0\ 


IS 


460 


»uch ( Proc. 


0\ 


12 


760 


fttn Hach. Ceap. 


0| 


63 


tis 


SCreni^h lUd 




I* 


190, 


Struct. Design 


0 \ 


60 


I9S 


Surt^eylnx 




6t 




Tech Services 


0\ 


1 3 


91S 


Theory Flight 


0 » 


62 


941 


Weldinf Cas 


0 \ 


. ^3 


230 


Ai r< ra f t 


J ^ 


469 


' ^45 


Aircraft Fr« 


1 « 


111 


277 


Aute 


1 V 


54 3 


27t 


Auto loO/ 


1 \ 


72 S 


29S 


lUx. Const. 


1 * 


US 


374 


Concrete Fera 


1 \ 


3?9 


42S ^ 


Draf tipx 


1 \ 


2,SII 


450 


Drafting Arch 


1 \ 




4SS 


Elect. Censtr. 


1 \ 


597 


4S6 


Elect Inst. 1 Halnt 


1 \ 


94. J 


46S 


Electricity 


1 \ 


2,264' 


47a 


Elem. Te(h S 


1 V 


4f>7 


4t0 


Electronics 


1>\ 




S2S , 


Graphic Art * 


1 \ 


172 


S42 * 


Hcatinjt 


1 \ 


411 




Machine Shop 


1 \ 


2,101 


/ 7?5 


Pattern Hak 


1 \ 


117 ^ 


/ 7S0 


frintini 


1 \ 


670 


/ 903 


Technical 2 


1 \ 


169 


./ 940 . 


Heldinx , 


1 \ 


9S1 


cr» 94 s 


Kehllns Arc 


: % 


1S6 




Nooiiw^rk 


1 % 


l.Ool 


• 676 


Ccoirraphy 11 


2% 


43 


'iss 


Aut# IWchaAic 


2 % 


1 111 


3S0 


CArpentrr 


2\ 


'sM 


4^2 


Drafdnt Mch 


2\ 


1*>4 


476 


tUm. Tech. 1 


2% 


SOS 




.(CcntinueA. 


c 

..2) 





21i 



0-l9\ n^U mOLLMENT 



C*urs« Muibtr Count Kim \ Fcwls Enr^latnt 



477 


Clcn. Teck. 2 


2\ 


S33 


(2S ' 




2\ 


94 


432 * 


Hicl)ine Shop 1 


i\ 


SI 


74S 






SI3 




Kccrcit ion 


2« 


43 




Refrigeration 


2\ ' 


41 


IM 
• Te 


Shttt Metal 


2\ 


1»S16 


•45 


Snail Engines 


2% 


903 


itl 

l\\ 


Auto Scrvico 


t. 
*\ 


/» • 


*»l 


Metallurgy 


3\ 


♦ *\32 


7SS 


rt](> n4n4 \,%9f 


3\ 


7f 


770 


^ Qual Analysis 


3\ 


37 


90( 


Tech Dravinx 


3\ 


\ 272 


tJ* 


L4D1 nex iTaK • 


4% 


442 


Ilk 


rOl 1 t icai 9ji m 


*\ 


1} 




^aftinf Hech 




(0 




El App » K^ep ■ 


(ft 


343 


471 


Eng. ^aviftf 




79 


(12 


' Lextcr freit 




190 


7iS 


Car Cj^^re, ftep> 




121 


SS2 


4\ 


34 


432 


^aftin|[ Ccn 


(1 


121 


$12 




(\ 


*| 


Sit 


ln4. fhx>ics * 




** 


7(2 


•'I' 'rpe 


4% 




f 17 


Tr#vd Trades 




399 


341 


mtmfC - ■Vim 




14( 


742 








77$ 


Ouan Analysis* 






13t 


Journal i 


10\ 


*j 


372 


Com laktnjt 


in • 


34f 


4SS 


Masonry* 


lU 


372 


154 


Lanfuage 


in 


45 


122 


Upholstery 


ii\ 


115 


S47 


Korticultura 


n\ 


179 


900 


Tai loring 


12\ 


153 


07$ 


lotany 


141 


77 


710 


0ff>«t frint 


U\ 


244 


379 


Consumer Econ 


14\ 


333 


W'^ 


Graphic t>es. 


u\ 


34 




In4, Arts 


16\ 


5fl 


902L 


Technical 1 


u% 


224 


3IS 


Cr»ft» 


n\ 


^ 175 


3»$ 


Decerating 


171 


12 




* Spico an4 Hen 


17\ 


12 


4S0 


Dry Cleaning 


u\ 


19f 


177- 


»%uic Special 


19\ 


149 



0 



TABLE 2 

2ij;39\ FEHAU ENWLUtM 



Total 

jCoursr "Nuaber Course Nas* ^ V Feulc EnrollMnt 



06V' 


Cheaistry Spc 
Kath. »a%ic 




20\ 
20\ 


30 
712 


71S 


Orjtanic Chco 




20\ 


IS 


735 


Perspective 




20\ 


44 


304 


* larbetinc 




21\ 


113 


116 


Kisic Irass 




22\ 


SO 


275 


ArcJy. Tech 




2^^ 


ss 


ISO ' 


Soc. Studies 




2:\ 


46 


022 . 


Hist ( Gcog. 




:3\ 


SSI 


19S 


rh. Ed ( Hlth ' 




* 2J\ 


11,690 


4 72 


Englneerinjr 




- 23> 


40 


027 


Econonic C«o|! 




24\ . 


442 


507 


Food> Prfpn 




24\ 


42S 


•HQ 


* . Candn/^oriety 




2<> 


294 


661 


Media C Coap 




2S% 


24 


713 


Reproduction 




2S\ 




t07 


Rctouchinc 




2i> 


12 


SI7 


Int. Dec. 




26\ 


31 » 


790 - 


Research 




2^\ 


(3 


916 


, Typog K Osgn 




2h\ 


19 » 


416 


Everyday liv 




27> 


30 


115 


Music Inst. 




• 21\ 


1.194' 


371 


Cow. Art * 




2i\ 


262 


O40 


Algebra 




2'^\ 


1.23S 


060 


rt^sics 




3n 


5.490 


200 


Physical Ed 




3n 


3.22: 


374 


Computer 5>ci 




31> 


1,291 


112 


Sani U Safety 




31\ 


14 


04< 


QterUstry 




32\ 


5.99: 


002 


EniUlsh Al 




3S\ 


37 


026 


Regional Ceog 




3S\ 


1" 


043 


Anplied MAth 




3S\ 


155 1 


04.4 


CalcuU\ " > 




3S> 


2,:it 


S49 


History 5 




3S\ 


100 


721 


reop ( ?ollt 




3S\ 


513 VO 


I3S 


Shop Mork 




^ 3S\ 


t '325 ►tD 


111 


Music Nd. Kind 






204 ^ * ^* 


327 


. Uw It 




3%\ 




049 


* Fuitc 4 Relat 




37\ 


2,21^ , , 


007 


English Spec. • 






417 - * 


.^It 


Current Evens ^ 




3S\ 


24 


^32 


fers. Finance 




3.n 


IS 


740 


l*ho to graph y 




31 \ 


144 


034 


Physical Ceog. 




39\ 


379 


"0« 


7 Arith fir Liv 




3n 


23 
















* 








TAIU 

40- FOMU CKHOLUCST 



y Toul 
Oun* Nuii*«r C*urs« Himt * \ F«ul« EnrollMfit 





Cm. Sixi41ti 




401 


$7 


}7» 


Co«pucer Prof' 






30 


SSI 


History ( 




^ 40* ^ 


3j) 


702 


Occupations 




401 


230 


OS) 


Urktn Ocof 




411 . 


142 


121 


Aff. HMltltS 




4U 


17 


141 


CI. Clvils 




4I\ 


34 


0S4 


Kazh • Inv«st 




42\ 


S2S 


4M 


films $(Ml}r 




42\ 


it 


02S 


economics 




4 3\ 


S4OSI 


05» 


Function " 




44\ 


141 


129 


UkrtlnlM 




44\ 


77 


20S 


Art , 




44\ 


4, (IS 


SSI- • 


Hlstoirt 11 > 




44\ 


32 


7M 


' PhoiD t Grcph'tc 




*44\ 


(1 


7S3 


fnnt 'bklnf 




" AA\ 


104 


fS5 


NorU Prob D«v 




44\ 


' 13( 


041 


Math SptcUl 




4S\ 


172 


OS* 


Vr%«n StudUs^ 




4S\ 


414 


0S7 


Envlrona Sc. 




4S\ 


100 


071 


HuMn C>«ois 




• 4S\ 


l( 


uo 


Crttk 




4S\ 


29 


SIS 


tus. Fln«nc« 




4S\ 


332 


S4I 


History 4 




4S\ 


101 


074 


Smc1«1 




4(\ 


13 


321 


Um 111 * 




4t\ 


S4 


413 


EnclUh A 




46\ 


3S9 


SIO 


Illustration 




46\ 


21( 


(23 


life Skills 




Ski 


41 


747 


Potttfy 




46\ 


92 


030 


C«ojcraph/ 




47V 


li,402 


03& 


tUthcMtlcs 




47V 


27,103 


oy 


Scitnc* 




47V 


11 ,910 


S0( 


• Food MarugcMUt^ 




47V 


32 


oos 


English 




4 IV 


30,2S3 


020 


History ' 


• 


41V 


14,304 


070», 


liolojy 




41V 


4,SS( 


*1S . 


Lift Orawlnit 




4 It 


244 


115 


Sculptur* N 




41V 


»( 


9» 


Aa«rlcsn History 




41V 


1(4 


US 


kislc B»n4 




49V 


2,140 


4S1 


e.s.u 




4»V 


1,133 


7U 


P«l rating 




49V 


37 


9SS 


VorU Issuts 




49V 


241 


043' 


Effectivt £n| 




SOV 


4 


134 


Sign Uji|ua|t 




sov 


* 4 


W7 


'Chlntsr 




SOV 


129 


014 


Can ( Amt Lit 




SIV 


130 


02» 


Kt source Hjrat 




SIV 


4S 


203 


Art History 




SIV 


(S 


S3S. 


Bus. Org«nix 




SIV 


341 


S44 


History 2 




SIV 


479 


420 


Life Pamtlnf 




SIV 


104 


033 


C«dK Fun4~ 




S2V 


41 


S47 


History 3 




i2\ 


170 


797 


Xtst. Service 




S2V 


271 


H4 


ana4i«n History 




S2V 


1.132 


092 


Hatht£3tlqu« 




S3V 


. (0 


213 


Atfvtrtls D«S . 




S3V 


171 


440 


Drswlng 




'S3V 


127 


499 


Flnitt Kkth 




S3l 


17 


SSO 


History of Art 




SSV 


1(0 


49S 


NuStUB 




S3V 


74 


t7S 


Still Llf« 




S3V 


192 
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^ TAIU 3^ ' 
^ , 40«S9\ FEKALE E^XOLU£^n: 



Total 



Cours* Nuabtr 


Course NaM 


\ FcMle 


Enroliaent 


349 


Carve r9f; an 


54 V 


193 


114 


Sc. of C^lour 






^ 9(4 


Oiln ( Rus Hist 


S<V 


2m 


390 


Data in>ocess 


SiV * 


4*1 


400 


JDftslgn C<ii. 


SSV 


117 y 


9SS 


Korld Politic 


SSV 


1S7 


OlS ' 


En|llih Lit ' \ ^ 


i(>\ 


207 


100 


Latin • 


S6V - 


1,1S3 


479 


Ca| for Surv 


•S6V . 


229 « 


(SS 


Mktg - rrlnc. 


S(V 


41 


719 


Frosa ( Fiction 


S6\ 


ISt 


970 


Vrltint Skill 


S6V 


110 


101 


Classical Civ 


S7V 


'i*2 


(S2 


Marketing % 


S7V 


94 S 


- 010 


English Conp 


SIV 


293 


02s 


Mo4 Eur Hist 


Sl\ 


97 


217 


Intr* to Acct 


Sl\ 


14S 


417 . 


^Envlmtl St. 


Sl\ 


101 


959 


' VofU Proklea 


S9\ 


Ul 



r 



'I 

_„ \D„ _ ^ 

*-* 

\ 

I 

\ 




r >9. 

TAIU 4 



TotAl 



LTSC Hujibcr 


Cvur s • N4M 




% FeMla 


Enroll sent 


012 


'Enflish 1 




40\ 


20S 


019 


Oraaa 




40\ 


149 


051 


Math 1 




'40\ 


S 


104 


Clscl StUitf 




40\ 


131 


K>4cm CrteK/ 




40\ 


133 




Data Conctptfr 




40\ 


619 


402 


IMtp Living 




40\ 


43 

1^ 


412 


out Thcr<py 




40\ 


S9» 


U folidqu* 




40\ 


2S 


90S 


Ttchniques 




40\ 


IS 


044 * 


Math. C 




4I\ 




S«9 


ConHAicatioa 




(•n 


1S7 


OM 


Franca is 




42\ 


273 


117 


Ktsie String 




42\ 


9S7 


•32S 






42\ 


2,913 


7J3 


rcr». Typiftj 




' 42\ 


791 


014 


Cantdian Lit 




• 43\ 


134 


U7 


ralish 




43\ 


S9 


S44 


Anct. Hist 




43\ > 


ISI 


»10 


Theatre Arts 




43\ 


1,S42 


OSS 


French 




44 \ 


9,7S9 


207 


Art Design 




44\ 


73 


SI2 


must 4 Utt 




44 \ 


119 


061 


Oras.^Arti 




4S\ 


S70 


211 


Accounting 




4S\ 


3,449 


220 


Acctg. Prac' 




4S\ 


101 t 




• Desijtn 




6S\ 


131 


44S 


Man in Society 




. 4S\ 


1^92 


Ml 


C«n. lusiness 




46\ 


391 


094 


French Actual 




•47\ 


/ 60 


442 


Drawing I ^aiiit 




47\ 


1 "J 


• 410 * 


Lettering 




47% 


> *i 


S93 


Suptrvisien 




47\ 




013 ' 


Draau 1 foetry 




4I\ 


/ IS « 


190 


Music VacaU ^ 




,6$\ 


2.442 

34S 


347 ' 


Canadn Family 




4t\ 


*97 


V Fig Draw I Aiut 


f 


4t\ 


111 


Oil 


' Creative Mrtf 


\ 


49\ 


S2 


lis 


Carman 


\ V 


69\ 


472 


14S 


tussian 




49\ 


IS 


219 


* Applied Acct. 




69\ 


41 


•S2 


Socioitgy ' 




69\ 


341 


SS9. 


Hitttire 




70\ 


144 


SSS 


HaM Ec 




71\ 


14 


- 017 


Mass H«4ia 




72\ 


201 


37S 


CotuuMcr Ed. 




72 \ 


■ 1,220 


042 
392 


Dev. K>th 
DF— Frog 




73\ 
74\ 


12S 

ss 


Oil 


Ceo graphic 




101 


110 


Music Apprae 




74\ 


27 


202 


Art Option 




74\ 


117^ 


•31^1 


Fro| ( Systen 




74\ 


SI • 


'172 


.Italian 




rs\ 


1,167 


2W* 


Art "Special 




7S\ 


24 


t2S 


Sewinjc 




75\ 


1S9 


•sr 


'Vorld Jteligion 




7S\ 


IS 


130 


Span i ah 




76\ 


241 


209 


Art mteriela 




76\. 


19 


330 


lus. ^Uchines 




76*. 


. 703 


340 


lus . Fraccica 




74\ 


92 


92d 


• Typafriiinfr 




76\ 




3$S 


CeraMl^cs 




77\ 





I 
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TAlU 4 
40-79\ FtHAU ESWIUJEKT 



Course Hui*ar^ 


s CouTsa K>»a 


<* 


\ Fecalc 


Total 
Enrollaent 


'l7S 


»tusic 




7I\ 


r 

$41 


U2 


Fhys. Sc. I 




• 74\ 


14S 


196 


Fhys E4, Hlth 




7A 


1.493 


3tl 


Con, Finance" 




71', 


23 


017 


French A. 




^ '»9\ 


100 


377 


Ca^Jutar Fun4 




« 79\ 


109 


SOS 


Faods 




79\ 


1*141 


66S . 


Htrchandisiag 




75; 


S41 


930 


Visual Art 




■79\ 


S36 





• \ 

f 



49» 



I 



TAIU $ 

lo-ioov rmu en«olu£xt 



T*t«l 

Csurst NuaMr C^rst K«m % FcaaU EftrvllMUt 



4 



its 


Owict E'uc 


to\ 


so 


71 S 


&tc«r4 Keep 


I0\ 


S4S 


ISS 


Speech Arcs 


to\ 


- 10 


4SS 


< Marine Katk 


ll\ 


232 


094 


French lit 


121 


S7 


12t 


Nrtuxuese 


I2\ 


399 


t21 


T)r^rltlnK 2 


I2\ 


' 19 


OOS ' 


Eii|, Coppr«h 


I3\ 


34 


$71 


nius 4 Rttl 


I3\ 


24 


131 


Vliiul Arts 


< I4\ 


40t 


OfS 


Frtnch Cvif 


I4\ 


29 


42t 


Nich. Afpllc. 


17% 


S23 


7S0 


' Peftunihip 


tn 


214 


713 


ReWiMjt 


tTX 


41 


332 


luslness KatJi 


ll\ 


"271 


fjf • 




in 


SO 


411 


lUir4rtsslnf f 


t9\ 


142 


sso 


t9\ 


249 


If 4 


Health 


90\ 


311 


iOO 


t*y hftichlnf 


tov 


222 


4S4 


tdlt ' A^Hc 


90\ 


41 


411 


ExpUr In tus 


91V 


17S 


700 


NutrltUa y 


91V 




724 


^•tt for Llv 


91V 




474 


FeWl^ Heel Ok 


92\ 


13 


Oil 


French 1 '. 


93V 


21 


309 


lus. English 


9^\ 


142 


071 


Int. Ini. Olct 


9S\ 


19 


307 


lus C«ir«M)lc 


9SV 


403 


SOI 


Faaily S^Mdy 


9S\ 


' 1,121 


9S4 


Vorklni 


9SV 


20 


340 


Clerical Prsc . 


941 


310 


^404 


[)«ta Key>mcti 


94V'' 


US ^ 


4>4 


QilU DeveUp 


9iV 


21 


705 


' Offlc* Fraet 




1,371 


S44 


Musmf 
mrtint Prac 


U\ 


95 " 


499 


9&V 


4S 


140 


Shofthantt 


9n 


103. 


fS4 


Kork Expemc 


0I\ 


10 


317 


Ijslnesi FTOCt4ur«* 


93V 


321 


34S 


ClQth 1 Text 


99V 


410 


444 


He4 Suriery 


9!>V 


71 


,491 


Hursini Arts 


9)V 


49 


131 


Sbtd. FQrkner. 


99V 


109 


142 


Stenography 


99V 


211 


941 


CaMto >toaen 


99V 


19 


079 


Dicta Typlni 


lOOV 


37 


12S 


German Coap 


lOOV 


S 


173 


Italian A 


lOOV 


11 


174 


Italian 1 


lOOV 


9 


191 


Health Car* T 


lOOV 


2S 


192 


Health Care P 


lOOV 


1S3 


227 


Intro to' C*i9 


lOOV 


11 


30) 


laslc Susln 


. lOOV 


'ii 


310 


luslness Corr 


lOOV 


342 


CUth C«nstr 


lOOV 


390 


341 


C«u lus Proc 


toov 


17 


452 


E. OtlU D«v't 


lOOV 


f 
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TAIU S \ ^ 

lO'lOOV FEmU EKROLU£NT 



Course lAiAibcT 


Course Nase 


V Feule 


Total 
£nr«llaent 


419 


Fanllx lit* 


lOOV 


100 


492 


Fashiun Arts 


lOOV 


19 • 


S3S 


Hair^rs Pract * 


lOOV 


54 


S40 


Halrrfrs Tbeo, 


lOOV 


36 


S45 


Hoae Hanajeot 


lOOV 


3:5 


57S 


Hyilcne 


lOOV 


15 


577 


Ir.fant C(rt , 


lOOV 


tl 


490 


Modern Ut 


lOOV 


34 


493 


Grooalni 


lOOV 


140 


701 


Croup Guid 


lOOV 


141 


704 


Obs Pr I C«r. 


lOOV 


31 


727 , 


P«4 Th t Sr. NS|. 


• f lOOV 


31 


749 


ttd. S«wlii( 


lOOV 


142 


120 


^ Secrturlal P 


lOOV 


45 


139 


SMrt ( TyyiM 


lOOV 


35 ■ 


141 


Short erk&ni 


lOOV 


331 


r43 


' TranscrlptiM 


. lOOV 


55 


l&l . '> 


Unfuage Arts 


lOOV 


21 


907 


Ttxtil«s 


toov 


19 



, /I 



I 

% 

s 



V 



21J 



Pdrt (1) of t*he Motion passed by your Coniuutee asked for 
a literature review on the subject of ^tudents m non*trjdUional . 
courses. K literature search done by the, Library indicated that * 
there IS very little literature which deals specifically with this 
tfipic. The few titles which appeared in the search luastiy related to 
A»eric|^ idult women in traditionally male occupations, apprenticeships 
and vocational /occupational education pro^rans . Consequently a review 
.of this Material would probably not be of too much help or interest 
to the Coittittoe in its deliberations about the Toronto Secondary School 
S)>tea. Two reports hav^e been recently ^jroduced by the Curriculuii 
Division which »ight b» of use to the Comiittee - both documents 
contain discussions of the literature and extensive bibl iojraphies . 
' They are: * 

(1) M^t-heKtics: ihe Invisible Filter, K Report 
'on ftath Avoidance, ^bth Anxiety and Career 
* Choices 

. , (2) Two Minds 

The first docunent will be the basis for sone of tl^is year's 
curficuluM writing The second, developed by> a teatf of consultants 
and teachers, is a survey of sone of the literature about the brain 
and lansuage learn in {. 



RONALD W. HALFORD. 
Associate Director 
. of Education - Operations. 

EDtMRD N. fCK£OlfN» 
Director of Education. 



